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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE.” 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL IN THE 
TIME OF SHAKESPEARE. 


By J. J. JUSSERAND. 

Translated by ELIZABETH LEE; Revised and Wularged by the Author. 
The Work is Illustrated by 6 Heliogravures by Dujardin, of Paris, and 21 Full- 
Page and many Smaller Illustrations, executed in Fac-simile. 

In 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 21s. 

* All lovers of El'zabethan literature will welcome M. Jusserand’s new book. 
es No Englishman who bas written on the period has shown himself more com- 
pletely in touch with his subject, or more fully and widely read in the authors 
with whom he dea's. Want of accuracy or of literary insight is never apparent, 
and it is very rarely that even the smallest feature is missed because of a 
‘ foreigner’s standpoint.’......M. Jusserand’s book and its exquisite engravings form 
a m st valuable contribution to the study of English literature.”’—Stendard 


(Ueader). 
“Here we have learned, yet not at all wearisome, descriptions of the works 
which led up to the novel as we now understand it...... Dr. Jusserand’s agreeable 


style in recounting the origin of the modern literary ‘ three-decker’ makes bis 
book, though historically valuable, very pleasant reading.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


THE JEWS UNDER ROMAN RULE. 
By W. D. MORRISON. 
Index, Illustrations, and Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“Presented with singular lucidity, and with an admirable combination of 
brevity in style with completeness of matter......This work is a worthy addition 
to this admirable series of historical volumes.’”’— Scotsman, 

“The author is to be congratulated on having written a book of considerable 


merit and interest.””"—Morning Post. 


THE ADVENTURE SERIES. 


Large crown 8vo, well illustrated, cloth, 5s. each. Volume IT. now ready. 


ROBERT DRURY’S JOURNAL IN 
MADAGASCAR. 


Preface and Notes by Captain S. PASFIELD OLIVER. 
With many Lilustrations and Maps. 

“ A chronicle as fascinating and romantic as ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ ’—Scotsman, 

** Captain Oliver has edited the book with praiseworthy care...... A fascinating 
and rumantic narrative.”’— Speaker. 

SECOND EDITION OF VOL. I. NOW _ READY. 
THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER SON. 

By E.J. TRELAWNY. With Introdaction by E.GARNKTT. Illustrated. 

“* Yet another ‘library,’ but, happily, one which cin be sincerely welcomed ...... 
This is a literary resurrection in which all lovers of good literature will delight, 
for Trelawny’s work is emphatically good literature...... It is admirable, full of 
vigour and variety, spirit and entrain, graphic and picturesque from first to last. 
The binding is excellent.””—G lobe. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A MARIAGE de CONVENANCE. 


By C. F. Krary. 2 vols., cloth, 21s. 
“Tt is told very cleverly; character and the development of character are 
happily traced,.”—Daily News (Leader), 
“We may congratulate Mr. Keary on having produced, not merely a novel, but 
a work of art.”—Saturday Review. 
“A novel of exceptional distine ion.”—Graphic, 


With 5 Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


JAPAN and the PACIFIC, and a 
JAPANESE VIEW of the EASTERN QUESTION. By Mangiro INaGAkI, 
B.A. (Cantab.) 

“The writer’s style is that of a cultured as well as a careful and painstaking 
observer of events in the East ; and he has the admirable merit of knowing how 
to condense his facts and arguments.’’—Scotsman, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 66 


The TWO KINDS of TRUTH: 


a Test of sll Theories. With Special Application to those of Instinct, Im- 
mortality, and Evolution. By ‘“T. E. 8. T.,’”? au Old Life Member of tbe 
British Association for the Advaneemeut of Science. 

* A volume of rambling philosophical essays that are very readable and sugges- 


tive.”’—Scotsman, 
“No attempt is made to dogmatise on the question of any religious recor ds...... 
The book is certainly one which will stimulate religions thought and reading.” — 


Times Weekly. 


Will he published next. week, erown Svo, cloth, 6a, 
THE LIFE, 
And other Essays. 
By WILLIAM CHATTERTON COUPLAND, D.Sc., M.A. 


A NEW VOLUME of POEMS. 
SONG-STRAY S. 


By CYFAILL. Parchment, 3s, 6d. 
“Contains fragments of verse of which no living poet would need to be 
ashamed.”’—Manchester Examiner. 


MR. HENRY GEORGE ON 
A SINGLE TAX ON LAND VALUES. 
See The CENTURY MAGAZINE for JULY, price 1s. 4d. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY: 


An Encyclopedic Lexicon of the English Language. 
Edited by Prof. W. D. WHITNEY, Pb.D., LU.D., Yale University. 
PROFUSELY AND ARTISTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Cloth gilt, sprinkled edges, price £2 2. each volume ; half-morocco, cloth sides, 
marbled edges, £2 16s, Will be completed in Six Volumes. 
Also, in 24 Monthly Parts, cloth limp, price 10s. 6d, each. - 
Vol. Il. (CONO—FY) and Part VIII. are now ready. 

The STANDARD on Vol. I. :—‘‘ This new lexicon of the English tongue is, 
on its own lines, perhaps the most comp'cte and comprehensive that has ever 
been attempted...... The present work has every right to claim that it bas reached 
a bigh standard of excellence.” 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH on Vol. II. :—*‘It is difficult to speak in terms of 
sufficient appreciation of this publication. It is much more than a mere etymo- 
Jogical dictionat y—it is that, but it is also an encyclopw@dia enriched by copious 
lu trations aud quutations, and full of informatiou botu interesting and ex ct.” 


herder: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paterocster Square, E.C. 
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CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


NOTICE.—7WO NEW SERIAL STORIES 
EIGHT DAYS: a Tale of the Indian Mutiny, 
by the AUTHOR of “ The TOUCHSTONE of PERIL,” and 
A BRIDE FROM THE BUSH, by an ANONYMOUS 
WRITER, are commenced in the JULY NUMBER of the 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE, now ready, price Sixpence. 


The Number also contains the following Articles:—CAPRI of TO-DAY—4An 
ADVANCE SHEET—RURAL REMINISCENCES—BRITISH BIRDS: their 
Nests and Eggs--And CURIOSITIES of the STATUTE-BOOK, 


Ready this day, royal 8vo, 15s, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s 

Vol. XXIII. (GRAY—HAIGHTON) of the ' 

DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 


*,* Volume XXIV. will be published on Sevtember 26th, d th ; 
* 1 i . an , 
Volumes at intervals of Three Months. + Setemens 


Ready this day, FOURTH EDITION, with Portrait, 8vo, 16s, 
The LIFE of GOETHE. By George Henry 


Just published, in one crown 8vo volume of 780 pages, with 11 Illus ions 
neatly bound in cloth, price 2s,, the “WATERLOO” EDITIONS 


VANITY FAIR. By W. M. Thackeray, 
NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’s 
POPULAR TWO-SHILLING NOVELS SERIBS. 

Ready this day, fcap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 25. 

The NETHER WORLD. By George Gissing 

Author of “ Demos,” “ Phyrza,” &. 5 
Just published, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. each, 
ADRIAN VIDAL. By W..E. Norris, Author of ** Matri- 


mony,” “No New Thing,’ &c. 


FRENCH JANET. By Sarah Tytler, Author of 
“Citoyenne Jacqueline,’’ &, 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. , 





F.V. WHITE & CO.’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
‘THE MAN WITH A 
By FERGUS HUME... 2 SECRET. 


dias By the Aathor of 

| The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” “ Miss 
Mephistopheles,” ** The Piccadilly 

& Puzzle,’ &e. 3 vols. 


(THE MYSTERY OF M. 
FELIX. 


} 

' By the Author of 

| “Great Porter Square,” “ Toilers of 
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By B. L. FARJEON..... 


Babylon,” “ A Youny Girl’s Life,” &e. 
o vols, 


THE LAST OF THE 
CORNETS. 


2 vols., 12s, 
(At all Libraries and Booksellers’.) 


; 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. .; “= Pdi ily inl 


\ “* My Sister the Actress,” &c. 3 vols. 


By Mrs, FRANK PENNY . {CASTE AND CREED. 


( 
| 
By Col. ROWAN HAMILTON.* 
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2 vol:. [ Shortly. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS, 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER’S NEW NOVEL. 


FERRERS COURT. By the Author of 


“ Bootles’ Baby,” ‘* Buotles’ Children,” &. In paper cover, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Mrs, EDWARD KENNARD’S POPULAR NOVEL. 


MATRON or MAID? (Second Edition.) 


By the Author of “ A Crack County,” “ Straight as a D.c,”’ &. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


By F. C. PHILIPS and C. J. WILLS. 


SYBIL ROSS’S MARRIAGE : the Romance 


of an Inexperienced Girl, Cloth, 2s. 64, (Second Edition.) 


| ¥. V. WHITE and GO., 31 Southamptor Street, Strand, W.C. 
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RECENT NOVELS.* 
For sheer relaxation there is nothing to beat a really good Irish 
story, and the reader who fails to enjoy The Nugents of Carri- 
conna must be a person of very peculiar sensibilities, or rather, 
of very peculiar want of sensibility. The book is thoroughly 
bright ; the characters live on the surface of their nature with 
a frank simplicity which makes us at home with them at once ; 
and yet though we are at home, it is in such a different world 
from the one in which we habitually live, that it has not only the 
charm of homeliness, but the differing yet equally potent charm 
of strangeness as well. A promising opening is a capital 
thing in a novel, and Mr. Tighe Hopkins’s book opens 
admirably. Anthony Nugent, of Carriconna, whose acquaint- 
ance we make at the breakfast-table, is the representative of 
a long line of Nugents, whose varying talents have been con- 
sistently devoted to the dispersion rather than the accumu- 
lation of wealth; and their endeavours have been so successful, 
that Anthony’s own experience has been an experience of 
poverty toa description of which the softening epithet “genteel” 
would be altogether inappropriate. Nor is he the man to 
redeem the fallen fortunes of his race, for farming happens 
to be his sole accomplishment, and as a farmer it is his 
characteristically Trish habit “ to consider inherited land as a 
responsible creature which ought to go on producing in an 
automatic way, whether it were cared for or not. If anything 
went wrong with the crops or the cattle, that was their affair, 
and not his.” From the conversation at the breakfast-table, 
we learn in a deliciously amusing way that the days of 
Anthony’s poverty are ended, for a brother who has died in 
Australia has left him a fortune, and his first plan for the 
employment of his new wealth is equal in oddity to his views 
of the moral responsibility of land and live stock. ‘“ Ye’ll 
laugh at me, I know ye will,” he says to the lively Lady Kitty ; 
“but listen now. Dm after planning to put up a great tele- 
scope on the top here ; and I’ll turn astronomer, and study the 
stars; and I wouldn’t be one bit surprised if I made discoveries 
that’ll do great good to the world, for ye see I’ll come fresh to 
the work, knowing nothing at all about it. What d’ye 
say to that now, me Lady Kitty?” Lady Kitty has a 
great deal to say, for she enters into the project with 
enthusiasm; and as it is clear that Mr. Nugent will need 
a guide to the mysteries both of the telescope and the 
stellar world, she suggests that he should advertise for 
an instructor. “Don’t have a man,” says this wily young 
lady ; “he'll steal all your discoveries for himself. You must 
have one of those clever girls who take degrees at colleges: 
Advertise for her, and she’ll come directly. She’ll come in 
hundreds, T shouldn’t wonder.” She does come in hundreds; 
and the successful candidate, who wins by a fluke, is Mrs. 
Lytton, a young widow whom the reader knows to be the 
daughter of Anthony’s dead brother Kedagh, disinherited and 
disowned by him on account of a marriage which he disap- 
proved. Mrs. Lytton, with her recently purchased astro- 
nomical text-book and instrument-maker’s catalogue, is 
established at Carriconna without any one suspecting her 
identity ; and it will be seen that the situation is one which 
in capable hands might be turned to very good account. The 
reader is not long in discovering that the hands of Mr. Tighe 
Hopkins are very capable indeed; and the story of the ill- 
fated telescope, which is really the pivot upon which the action 
of the novel revolves, is not only a most delightful and original 
story in itself, but it is told with so much force, freshness, 
and prevailing humour, not without a few touches of really 
powerful pathos, that its success may be regarded as certain. 
Miss Mabel Robinson’s novel, A Wemun of the World, isa 
story which has both power and beauty, and which is artisti- 
_* (1) The Nugents of Carriconna, By Tighe Hopkins. 3 vols. London: Ward 
eae ae A Woman of the World. By F. Mabel Robinson. 3 vols. 
vondon: Smith, Elder, and Co.(3.) The Burnt Million. By James Payn. 
bllececn an: Ba and Windus.— (4.) The Miner’s Right. B Rolf 
. vols. London: Macmillan and Co.—(5.) A Scarlet Sin. By 


Florence Marryat. 2 vols. London: § C } 
— . el . : Spencer Blackett.——(6,) Lady Dobbs. b 
Emily Marion Harris, 2 vols: Londen: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubuer, and Co.” 








cally a great advance upon the author’s previous works, good 
in many ways as they undoubtedly were; but those who judge 
while they enjoy will feel that the intellectual effect of the 
new book is largely marred by a lack of imaginative consis- 
tency in the portrait of the heroine. What we mean when we 
say in colloquial language that a change of circumstances will 
often produce a change of character, is true enough; but the 
language in which we express our meaning is lacking in 
scientific precision. The real truth accurately expressed is, 
that one set of surroundings will bring to the front certain 
elements of character which another set of cireumstances has 
kept in the background, but which have been there all the 
time; and though Eugenia Canning never becomes “a woman 
of the world” in the same sense in which the term can be 
applied to her sometime rival, Mrs. Ambient, she is presented 
to us at the close of the third volume as leading and enjoying 
a kind of life which in any circumstances would have 
been impossible to the girl whom we learn to know so 
well in the preceding portion of the story. Not only do we 
feel this inconsistency, but we are sure that Miss Mabel 
Robinson feels it also, for Eugenia’s marriage to Sir Charles 
Prendergast, which is her first downward step, is left without 
even an attempted explanation. In one chapter we see her so 
strong in her loyalty to the shallow-hearted Donald Jamieson, 
that she is absolutely blind to the love of the man whom she 
rightly regards as her truest and best friend, and a few pages 
further on she is the promised wife of another man, whom she 
does not pretend to regard with any warmer feeling than 
mild esteem, and who is a cold-hearted profligate, utterly 
unworthy of even that tepid emotion. It is, however, needless 
to dwell upon this lapse from verisimilitude which is the only 
serious constructive defect in the book; and the skill with 
which Miss Mabel Robinson tells her story, here as elsewhere, 
will divert the attention of many readers from the weakness 
of the story itself. In spite of the title of the novel, the 
central figure is not Eugenia Canning, but Will Harrington ; 
and when he has once entered into the story, Eugenia is 
mainly interesting in virtue of her relations with him. 
Harrington is successful throughout. To paint the portrait 
of a hero of two-and-twenty who is a hard-working medical 
student and a Wesleyan Methodist Sunday-school teacher ; 
who goes about, like a nineteenth-century knight-errant, 
rescuing distressed damsels and children, and helping mas- 
culine comrades who have made a mess of it to rescue them- 
selves; who has nevertheless plenty of flesh and blood, 
and is not one bit of a prig, but a simple, wholesome young 
fellow, is not a particularly easy feat; but Miss Mabel 
Robinson performs it with noticeable success. We believe in 
Harrington as we believe in few heroes of his type—the type 
of which Daniel Deronda is the best-known representative— 
and we can accept even his Quixotic marriage to the girl 
whom Prendergast had betrayed and deserted, because we are 
made to realise how irresistible to a man of his character and 
temperament must have been poor Kathy Durrant’s silent 
plea for help and protection. There is true pathos in the 
book ; indeed, in the sad third volume, readers who object to 
being harrowed may feel that there is rather too much of it ; 
but there is a good deal of humour, and brightness as well, 
and A Woman of the World must be regarded as an excep- 
tionally able, interesting, and wholesome novel. 

In an age of self-conscious fiction—the fiction of ethical, 
intellectual, and artistic airs and graces (or disgraces)—there 
is something wonderfully refreshing in the books of a writer 
like Mr. James Payn, who has never given a lecture or written 
a magazine article on the subject of his art, but who just takes 
it for granted that people in general like an interesting story, 
and therefore, without any fuss, proceeds to tellone. Of course 
Mr. Payn, like the rest of us, is sometimes in a good mood for 
work, and sometimes is a2 mood that is less good; but he is an 
artificer who has a thorough knowledge of his tools, and who, 
because he relies upon this constant knowledge rather than 
upon intermittent “ inspiration,” exhibits a noteworthy equality 
of excellence. It would serve no good purpose to place The 
Burnt Million either above or below By Proxy or A Confidential 
Agent, for it would be impossible to justify to the intellect 
any order of precedence, just as it would be impossible 
to prove that a leg of mutton is superior to a sirloin 
of beef, or vice versé: one may have a personal pre- 
ference for either, but the man with a healthy appetite 
admits that both sre good eating. In the sume way, 
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Mr. Payn’s stories are good reading, and we enjoy each 
of them in turn, thankful for the pleasant story of to- 
day, and not comparing it grumblingly with the pleasant 
story of yesterday. In his latest book, Mr. Payn, as usual, 
sets himself to excite our curiosity concerning the ultimate 
destination of the great fortune left by Mr. Tremenhere, the 
great money-lender, to his three daughters, Agnes, Philippa, 
and Grace. This is the main secret, but there are subsidiary 
secrets connected with Mr. Tremenhere’s death, with the 
identity of the young man Walter Sinclair, who comes from 
nowhere, and with the nature of the schemes of that very 
objectionable person, Mr. Roscoe. Now one mystery is to the 
front, and now another, and while Mr. Payn is too old a hand 
to let the actual story get on more quickly, he has by him a store 
of brisk little incidents which he uses judiciously to give the 
sense of movement. There is not, of course, anything very 
substantial in the repast provided in the pages of The Burnt 
Million, but it is at any rate both appetising and wholesome. 
Whether Walter Sinclair’s treatment of the document that 
makes him a millionaire justifies the title of the novel, is 
perhaps a moot point; but its settlement is not of much 
consequence. 


There is less of consecutive plot-interest in Mr. Rolf Boldre- 
wood's second story, The Miner’s Right, than there was in its 
predecessor, Robbery Under Arms. Indeed, it may be said to 
have no actual plot at all, its very slight framework of a love- 
affair serving merely to enclose and keep together a number 
of incidents and adventures of early days in the Australian 
goldfields. The probability is, that a great portion of its 
contents consists of transcripts from actual experience; and 
even when invention supplements or supersedes memory, the 
plentiful local colour preserves the appearance of reality. 
Mr. Boldrewood enables us to realise with special vividness 
those rapid alternations of hope and depression which are such 
essential features in the life of the gold-seeker, and which tend 
to produce moral and social conditions, rare in communities 
where existence is of a more humdrum type. The fact is, that 
in such a life as the life depicted here, both certain virtues 
and certain vices have a chance of exploiting themselves such 
as they seldom get in more familiar and commonplace con- 
ditions; and the material at the command of a writer like 
Mr. Boldrewood, who really knows his facts, and can speak 
almost as one native and to the manner born, is therefore richer 
in possibilities of effective contrast than is that of the ordinary 
novelist. Men who in London or Birmingham or Liverpool 
would be simply good fellows, have in such a life an oppor- 
tunity of becoming heroes; and on the other hand, the baser 
qualities of human nature are likely to display themselves 
with an unashamed nakedness. Perhaps the story of the 
trial, which occupies the early part of the third volume, shows 
Mr. Boldrewood at his best, as a master of graphic and 
effective description; but there is so much brightness and 
vigour everywhere, that it is difficult to lay one’s finger upon 
any special passage and assign a preference. The Miner’s 
Right certainly forsakes the lines of the ordinary novel, and 
may therefore be depreciated by some ordinary novel-readers ; 
but it will be heartily enjoyed by any one with a taste fora 
brisk and stirring record of adventure. 


Miss Florence Marryat has sufficient command of the art of 
telling a story in a bright, readable way, to make her more 
judicious readers regret her habit of choosing stories which 
are not worth telling. The story told in A Scarlet Sin—a 
ridiculous title, by-the-way—may certainly be thus described. 
The household of Sir Alan Chichester, a particularly dull 
specimen of the country gentleman, is neither very large nor 
very lively, consisting only of his wife, who is a chronic 
invalid, and of his sister, who has a chronic bad temper. 
There are no children, nor ever have been, and Sir Alan has 
come to regard Lady Chichester’s omission to supply him 
with an heir as a personal grievance, which he has a right to 
resent. He is not, however, guilty of any overt unkindness ; 
indeed, his early affection has never wholly died out, and 
when the old medical man, Dr. Joliffe, tells him it is absolutely 
necessary for Lady Chichester’s health that she should have 
the presence of a young and bright companion, his consent 
to the proposed plan, if not specially gracious, is at any rate 
ready. Of course, when the experienced novel-reader has 
taken in the outlines of this ground-plan, he knows 
exactly the kind of structure which is to be reared upon 
it. The chosen companion, Cora Murray, alias Carlotta 





a rr: 
Mapleson, is just the unscrupulous adventuress for whom 
the stage is ready, and the weak rather than wicked Sir 
Alan shows himself clay in the hands of a potter whose 
skill is really in excess of the necessities of the situation. 
There is a good deal of unpleasant philandering between 
the baronet and the companion, and when the latter thinks 
that she has got her prey well within her toils, she disposes 
of the inconvenient Lady Chichester by withholding the 
stimulant which would have restored her from a dangerous 
fainting-fit that has followed hard upon her confinement, 
This, we suppose, must be the “scarlet sin ” of the title, but it 
is, happily, ineffective. The love which Sir Alan felt for hig 
wife in the early days of their marriage has all returned, and 
though he knows nothing of the crime which has been com. 
mitted, he recoils from the woman who has tempted him from 
his fidelity, and Cora Murray disappears from the story, 
presumably to seek other victims elsewhere. The tale is, it 
will be seen, exceedingly slight, and decidedly unedifying ; but 
the cross-grained yet right-hearted Miss Chichester is a really 
lifelike character. 
There is a good deal of fine-writing—which is, of course, as 
a rule, the reverse of good writing—in Lady Dobbs, and it is in 
many other ways a decidedly ambitious book; but itis also a 
book which makes it abundantly manifest that the writer’s 
ambition runs a long way ahead of her capacity for harmonious 
and realistic presentation of character and incident. The 
narrative structure of the book is simple and unambitious 
enough, being merely the story of a frivolous girlhood and a 
loveless marriage, followed by a long-drawn-out flirtation, in 
which the woman is the more active participant : it is in the way 
the story is managed that Miss Harris’s weakness is shown. 
There is hardly anything in the novel which can be called really 
successful; but the portrait of the heroine, on which it is evident 
that great pains have been expended, is the most conspicuous 
failure. Helen Donnington is intended to be a beautiful, 
selfish, and ignorant girl, with great powers of fascination, 
and, in spite of her apparent shallowness, a latent capacity 
for profound emotion; but while we are made to realise very 
fully all Helen’s selfishness, shallowness, and ignorance— 
though the extent of this last is almost incredible—we never 
even approach the realisation of that charm about which the 
author is always telling us, but which she is altogether powerless 
to make us feel. However attractive may be the Lady Dobbs 
of the author’s imagination, the Lady Dobbs of her written 
book is a person who is often disagreeable and always stupid ; 
and when we are told how Count Eminesco and Amy Went- 
worth, and all the other people, masculine and feminine, were 
completely subjugated by her charm, we: simply “ wonder 
with a foolish face of” bewilderment. About the sub- 
sidiary figures, who are very few in number, there is nothing 
to be said. The book exists for the sake of the woman who 
provides it with a title, and Lady Dobbs is altogether lacking 
in vitality. 


THE RIVER KARUN.* 

Tue River Karin, towards which attention has in this country 
been recently directed, is hardly to be classed among the best- 
known rivers of Asia in the present day. In ancient times, it 
was by no means of small importance. Its waters fall, by an 
artificial channel, into the Shat-al-Arab, the great salt or tidal 
river which, at the Northern end of the Persian Gulf, forms 
the estuary of the Euphrates and the Tigris. In comparison 
with these giant streams, the Karin is a mere babe of a river; 
yet with its tributaries it drains a region not less rich in 
historic interest than are the valleys of its mighty brethren. 
To the ancients the Karin was known as the Euleus. One 
of the streams of its system bathes the western side of the 
mound which marks the site of the vast city of Susa, where 
was the seat of the Persian Kings, in whose palace Daniel 
tells us he saw his vision. The armies of Alexander the Great 
moved in this district, and he himself sailed down the river 
from Susa; whilst after his death a campaign was fought 
on its banks between two of his Generals, Antigonus and 
Eumenes. Ruins of bridges and of magnificent engineering 
works, mostly for purposes of irrigation, abound, and the 
results of the industry of the ancients in this respect to-day 
offer very serious obstacles to navigation. The country, 
which for ages bore a dense population, is now almost 
uninhabited, and desolation and decay increasingly rule the 





* The River Kartin, an Opening to British Commerce. By William Francis 
Ainsworth, London: W.H. Allen and Co. 1890, 
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land. There is no subject of greater or more pathetic interest 
to the contemplative mind than the consideration of the way 
in which the flood-tide of population and civilisation has in 
many lands risen to the full, and then ebbed away. The 
countries of the Old World, and those of the East more em- 
phatically, are covered with the ruins and the graves of bygone 
nations and dynasties. But whilst the Karin district affords 
a striking example of the truth of these remarks, let it not be 
imagined that it is any romantic desire to investigate the 
records of an antique past which has recently brought this 
river into notice. The ear of the true Briton moves not at 
the names of Darius and Daniel, of Alexander and Antigonus. 
Not from an antiquarian, but from a political and commercial 
point of view, is it that the River Karin has suddenly 
assumed so much importance, and this it owes to its singular 
geographical position and significance. 

The Empire of Persia is over six hundred thousand miles 
in extent, or about three times the size of France. A large 
proportion of this area is a lofty table-land, 3,000 to 5,000 ft. 
above the sea-level. A great part consists of salt-desert and 
barren mountain-ranges, between which lie valleys of ex- 
ceeding fertility. In these valleys, and wherever irrigation 
can be practised, and with a settled climate, the productive 
capability of the land is, we are told, prodigious, yielding, 
besides all kinds of grain, cotton, tobacco, opium, 
indigo, and sugar, and fruits of every description. The 
mountain-chains have only been hastily traversed by com- 
petent observers, but there is no question but that they are 
rich in minerals and precious stones. Persia truly is in her- 
self a glorious land, and capable, if rightly governed, of pro- 
ducing vast wealth, and of supporting a very large population. 
But at the present time it is doubtful whether her people 
exceed seven millions in number, whilst it is to be feared they 
are decreasing year by year, and the country is becoming more 
desolate. The causes of this rural and commercial decay are 
to be found in ill-government and taxation, enforced by 
hideous cruelty and oppression. The country is without 
power of development from within ; life and property are in- 
secure ; and the Government—a despotism, absolute yet feeble 
to the last degree—is cowed by the pressure of Russia in the 
North. For many years past, whilst Russia has been doing 
all in her power to increase her influence at Teheran, England 
has done nothing. Thirty years since, this country had a 
direct policy in sustaining and developing Persia, with a 
certain amount of success; but for a long period now we have 
practically had no policy at all. Much was expected from 
the Shah’s visit seventeen years ago; railways were to 
be built, and navigation opened, and all manner of blessings 
were to follow this event. But nothing happened. As 
Persia was, so, save for the growing influence of Russia, has 
she remained, her people as apathetic and as sunk in misery 
as ever. Last year, however, when the aged Shah revisited 
Europe, opportunity was taken to obtain from him certain 
concessions, whereby the River Karin was thrown open to 
European commerce. Hence it is that special correspondents 
have visited the river and sent home a number of interesting 
letters, and hence it is that so much attention is beginning to 
be directed to this neglected corner of the Old World. The 
importance of the question has induced Mr. Ainsworth to 
compile this little book. He has himself visited the district. 
Many years ago, he accompanied the first expedition for the 
survey of the Euphrates, and ascended the Karin as far as 
Bund-i-Kir, where the first of its tributaries joins it, and 
explored a good deal of the surrounding country. In addition 
to his personal experiences, he has drawn much information 
from the records of other explorers,—Captain Selby, General 
Chesney, Sir Henry Rawlinson, Sir Austin H. Layard, Sir R. 
Murdoch Smith, Colonel Bell, and others. Thus we have a 
detailed account of the river and its accessories, a disquisition 
on the commercial prospects opened by its free navigation, and 
a useful description of the mountain-passes leading from the 
Karin into the heart of Persia. 

The Empire of Persia is devoid of roads internally, and can 
only communicate with the outer world by routes leading to 
the Caspian or Black Seas on the North, and by the Persian 
Gulf on the South. Thus the great commercial routes from 
Europe lead, up to the present time, through Russia. Those 
for Indian and British trade lie through the Gulf, and Baghdad, 
and now, it is to be hoped, through the Karin, which is the 
only naviguble water-way in the whole of this extensive Empire: 





Such is the configuration of the Persian Gulf, that the higher 
it is ascended, especially above Bushire, the more nearly is 
the centre of Persia reached. This applies still more to the 
water-way of the Karin, and hence its exceeding importance 
as a free commercial route. During the time that England 
has been supine, Russia has been actively pressing forward 
her system of Trans-Caucasian railways, and vast sums have 
been spent, and great improvements effected by her. But the 
free passage of goods over her railways has been withdrawn, 
and she now monopolises the trade of North Persia. If a 
successful rivalry is to be established with her, it must be 
by means of traffic on the Karin, as far as possible, and 
by the construction of roads from Shuster and Dizful over the 
mountain-passes into the heart of Persia, to be followed in 
due time by railways. No physical difficulties of a special 
character—none greater than those overcome by the Russians 
—are offered by the routes proposed. That which offers the 
greatest facilities, and by which not only Ispahan but Shiraz 
might ultimately be reached, is vid the Karin and the River of 
Dizful to Dizful, and thence to Khoramabad, whence access 
may also be had through Kim to Teheran. Those who are 
interested in the question will find full details in the pages of 


; this little book. Russia would probably offer opposition to 


this route. Mr. Ainsworth says :— 


“It is not to be supposed that the opposition would be more 
than diplomatic, and the interests of Persia are unquestionably 
more with those of Great Britain and India than with Russia. 
Russia, in its anxiety to monopolise commercial routes, places pro- 
hibitive tariffs upon transport, which are fatal to its own success ; 
it also too frequently, as in Central Asia and in the Trans- 
Caucasian provinces, accompanies the extension of commerce with 
annexation of territory. The Persians have nothing to fear on 
this score from England or India, and they are aware of this ; but 
they are frightened at the colossal power of their Northern neigh- 
bour. They would thus gladly avail themselves of the new opening 
to commerce now presented to them, if it was considered within 
the province of our foreign diplomacy to assure to them some 
amount of protection, in case of strong measures being had 
recourse to, to prevent their availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunities now presented to them of following out their real interest 
and benefiting the whole country,—opening practicable routes, 
extending commerce, giving impetus to industry, alike agricul- 
tural and manufacturing, and thus at once enhancing the 
at, a of the Empire and the welfare and happiness of the 
people.” 


In connection with any opposition from Russia, it should 
also be borne in mind that her own energetic measures in 
the North have not at any time been objected to, and 
also that “the opening of the Karin has been effected 
for the benefit not only of Persia, but of all European 
nations alike.” 


Even in the present ruinous condition of the country, the 
trade of Persia is considerable, amounting to a million a year 
with Great Britain in the South alone, which has been literally 
created by the steamers of the British India Steam Naviga- 
tion Company. With a settled government, population and 
the means of locomotion would soon increase, and the volume of 
trade passing into the Persian Gulf be indefinitely angmented, 
and British and Indian goods, cheaper and better than those 
which now make the land journey by rail into the North, would 
be required by the growing wants of the people. England has 
legitimate rights in the Persian Gulf, which she will not lightly 
yield up. Mr. Ainsworth writes as if a definite treaty existed 
between England and Persia with regard to the opening of the 
Karun, an act which he speaks of as reflecting “ more credit 
and renown upon the foresight of the Marquis of Salisbury 
than probably any other act of a long Government devoted to 
the true interests and welfare of the country.” It would be 
reassuring to know that any such treaty exists. No Blue- 
Book has been issued confirming its existence. The object of 
such a treaty would be so to restore the strength of Persia 
that her occupation by any other Power would be no under- 
taking to be entered upon with a light heart, or without much 
previous preparation. “Undertakings” and “ concessions” 
between Sir Henry Drummond Wolff and the Shah’s re- 
presentatives are all very well in their way; but they 
stand on a very different footing. A definite policy is what 
is needed. 

The map accompanying this volume is very inferior, and 
not worthy of the importance. of the subject, nor the mass of 
information brought together by the author. 
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SPAIN OF TO-DAY.* 

THERE is an old saying which declares that Africa begins 
with the Pyrenees, but the traveller must wander across the 
Peninsula, and traverse the secluded valleys of the Sierra 
Morena, or visit the quaint old towns of picturesque Andalusia, 
to trace the full effect of the Moorish occupation of Spain. 
The fastnesses of the Pyrenees have scarcely yet been invaded 
by the ordinary tourist, and hotel coupons are fortunately still 
unknown amid that wild and romantic scenery, where solitude 
and beauty still hold almost undisputed sway. Show places like 
Biarritz and Pau are, Mr. Lawson says with truth, mere pin- 
points in that world of loveliness,—spots where fashion has 
capriciously established her court, leaving the goodly heri- 
tage of the vast mountain-chain, with its magnificent prospects 
over land and sea, untouched by the presence of the spoiler. 

Spain of To-Day is a little book of less than two hundred 
pages, which makes no claim to learning or research ; but it is 
nevertheless worth reading, for it gives an extremely vivid, and 
on the whole a pleasing picture of contemporary life and society 
in a country which is still full of leisure and romance. Mr. 
Lawson possesses a lively fancy and genial wit, and he 
evidently carried to Spain a considerable stock of good temper 
and the determination to enjoy himself in a rational manner, 
whilst rambling with open eyes in the highways and byways 
of the land. When he set out on his travels, he was assured 
by one or two intimate friends—whose zeal was certainly not 
according to knowledge—that there was nothing to be 
found in the Peninsula but beggars and bad cooking. 
Spain unquestionably is not the place to which a penurious 
man, and one, moreover, who is fond of the pleasures of the 
table, would naturally turn his steps. On the other hand, it 
is surely well—beggars and bad cooking notwithstanding, 
and both of these discomforts have been greatly exaggerated 
—that there is one country left in Europe in which the graces 
of dignity and deliberation are still cultivated. There is 
nothing in its way more soothing to an overworked man who 
has contrived for a week or two to slip the collar of profes- 
sional responsibility or commercial worry, than to loiter about 
Spain, drinking in the peace of his dreamy and unwonted 
surroundings. Such a tourist cannot at all events complain 
of any absence of historical interest, for everywhere the 
memories and traditions of the past, and the stately memorials 
of its piety and learning, assert themselves. No Englishman, 
for instance, can stand in the sleepy streets of Vitoria, Torres 
Vedras, and Badajoz without thinking proudly of Wellington 
and his deeds of valour, whilst the visitor to the Escurial is 
irresistibly reminded of the scenes enacted there at the time 
of the Spanish Armada. 

The bull-fights of Seville, Mr. Lawson points out, are a 
direct survival of the Roman games, whilst the Cathedral of 
Cordova, the greatest of Moorish mosques, remains still in 
many parts just as its builders left it:— Less known, but 
more memorable than all else together, is the little monastery 
at the Rabida in Huelva Bay, from which Columbus sailed, 
with three small vessels, to discover the New World. Every 
American from Hudson’s Bay to Cape Horn should have his 
eyes turned towards it as a place of pilgrimage, and even for 
blasé Europeans it should have at least as much interest as 
Geneva or the Castle of Chillon. The Rabida, however, is no 
show place, and the old monastery on the hill, which changed 
the destiny of the world, is strangely neglected both by poet, 
painter, and traveller.” Yet Huelva is by no means a difficult 
place to reach, and is not further from London than Pesth, 
and the voyage can be made direct in a Rio Tinto steamer, or 
by mail steamer to Lisbon, and thence by rail overland. 
Moreover, the best hotel in all Spain, Madrid not excepted, is 
to be found at Huelva. 

Spain is a richly endowed country, and when once all sections 
of the community realise that the days of knight-errantry are 
over, there is no reason whatever to doubt the speedy dawn of 
a new era of industrial prosperity. Thereare, for example, no 
copper-mines in the world like those of Rio Tinto. The quick- 
silver-mines of Almaden are scarcely less unique, whilst in no 
other part of Europe is there anything which compares either 
in magnitude or value with the hematite iron deposits of 
Bilboa. A1l the requisite elements of profitable industry exist 
in the country ; the chief drawback is that they have not yet 





* Spain of To-Day: a Descriptive, Industrial, and Financial Survey of the 
Peninsula. By W. R. Lawson. Edinburgh and London: Wiliam Blackwood 
and Sons, 








learnt to co-operate effectively. Officialism is the curse of 
Spain, and the nation sorely lacks a statesman possessed of the 
confidence of all classes of the people, and, at the same time, 
of courage and administrative ability. Such a man would 
have little difficulty in retrieving the national credit, and in 
bringing the country into touch with the progressive ideas 
of the age. Meanwhile, a strong sentiment of national 
unity has been evoked by the character of the widowed 
mother of the young King, for whom all parties profess 
to feel a chivalrous respect. Indeed, the “pure womanly 
instincts of Queen Christina, and her self-sacrificing devotion 
to her adopted country, have drawn a charmed circle 
round the throne, turning into strength what seemed to bea 
fatal weakness.” Railway progress in Spain seems to have 
arrived at the same. stage as that which prevails in India, 
The main roads have for the most part been laid down, and 
gradually a network of branch lines is being formed round 
them. In brief compass, a great deal of practical information 
about the actual condition of Spanish affairs, especially so far 
as mining development is concerned, is given in these pages, 
and the book also contains picturesque but never forced 
allusions to the dreamy, graceful, social life of the people, and 
to phases of life which, for better or worse, are rapidly passing 
away. 





THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND.* 
OwING mainly to the attitude which Mr. Gladstone, followed 
by the official section of the Opposition, has taken up towards 
Disestablishment, the Church of Scotland is at the present 
moment on its defence, and the important work, the first 
volume of which is now before the public, is a conscious—or 
perhaps unconscious—throwing up of entrenchments. Th» 
editor of the various treatises, historical and politico-legal, 
which collectively constitute The Church of Scotland, Past 
and Present, is the Rev. Dr. Story, who, as Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the University of Glasgow and 
one of the Clerks of Assembly—he figures also as one 
of its foremost and most vigorous debaters—is closely 
associated officially with the Church. In a preface, which is 
a good deal more than the formality which generally goes by 
that name, Professor Story indicates with sufficient clearness 
that the publication of this work is not unconnected with t'ie 
agitation for the Disestablishment of the Church of Scotlan |, 
which has received, if not additional stimulus, certainly addi- 
tional interest from Mr. Gladstone’s declaration in its favour 
at St. Austell. He traces, indeed, the urgency of the subje :t 
of Disestablishment and Disendowment to four chief causes, 
which he describes as,—“ First, the general advance of demo- 
cratic sentiment towards the assertion of what is called 
‘Religious Equality’; second, the exigencies of a political 
party which hopes to rivet an alliance with Scottish dissent 
by adopting Disestablishment as one of its leading principles ; 
third, the jealousy with which the position of the Church is 
viewed by some of the Nonconformists ; and, fourth, a some- 
what vague aspiration after a General Presbyterian Union 
to which Disestablishment is supposed to be a necessary pre- 
liminary.” Dr. Story is also candid enough to recognise in the 
combination of these motives “an aggregate of undoubted 
weight capable of acquiring formidable momentum under the 
guidance of skilful statisticians.” The Church having had 
the glove thrown down to it, and having taken it up, as was 
shown by the debate on “Church interests” at the latest 
meeting of the General Assembly, Professor Story is amply 
justified in indicating what it has done, since the great schism 
of 1843, to justify its existence as an Establishment. The 
record of this work is certainly very remarkable. On May 
18th, 1843, the Church had 970 parishes, 289 of which were 
left vacant by the secession of their ministers. It has now 
1,373 parishes, having added 403 to the “ Disruption ” number 
by its own voluntary efforts. In addition to these, it main- 
tains 144 unendowed mission chapels or stations. The number 
on the communion-rolls was, at the last report, 581,568, 
“exceeding,” says Dr. Story, “by not less than 100,000 the 
combined membership of the Presbyterian Dissenters.” Dr. 
Story is one of the leading members of the Broad Church 
party, which has been wont to hold the “No Popery” cry in 
contempt; yet he indicates a danger to Scotland that would, 





* The Church of Scotland, Past and Present : its History, its Relation to the Law 
and the State, its Doctrine, Ritual, Discipline, and Patrimony. Edited by Robert 
Herbert Story, D.D. (Edin.), F.8.A., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Glasgow, and one of her Majesty’s Chaplains. London: William 
Mackenzie, 1890. 
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in his opinion, result from Disestablishment, in a passage 
which we quote, owing to the novelty, though not in our 
opinion the force, of the argumentation in it :— 

«“ As long as that sturdy Church, which was ‘reformed from 
Popery by Presbyters,’ stands firm on its national basis, estab- 
lished by the people’s will, and maintaining the reformed doctrine 
and Presbyterian government, the Church of Rome cannot pretend 
to have reoccupied her place and reasserted her authority in 
Scotland. But let that reformed Church cease to exist as a 
national institution upheld by the popular will; let her property 
be secularised ; let her courts cease to be courts of the realm; her 
creed cease to be part of the constitution of the State; her terri- 
torial divisions cease to mark jurisdictions recognised by the law 
of the land; and the Roman Church will, in the judgment of the 
world at large, and in the view of history, regain the status quo 
ante bellum. She will resume the position vacated by the dis- 
endowed and discredited Establishment. The pretensions of 
Scottish Episcopacy will not stand in comparison with hers, on any 

ound of historical validity. If the reformed Church be dis- 

placed, the unreformed will, uninvited, take the place left vacant. 
Recent secessions to Rome among the territorial magnates, as 
well as the undoubted spread of Romanism in certain classes of 
the ‘lower orders,’ as they are (not always justly) called, indicate 
that were this place resumed by the Roman Church, the resump- 
tion would, in some quarters, enlist no small measure of enthu- 
siastic sympathy and liberal support. Nor would the Church of 
Rome’s confidence, in again taking up the style and title of the 
Church of Scotland, be lessened by her knowledge of the fact that 
unestablished Churches show a frequent tendency to organic 
disintegration and doctrinal instability.” 
Dr. Story forgets that, in the opinion of so great an authority 
as Dr. Newman while still an Anglican, it is Established, 
and not Unestablished Churches, which tend to doctrinal 
instability. 

Besides Dr. Story’s manifesto on behalf of the Church of 
Scotland as an Establishment, this volume contains a history 
of the Scottish Church from its foundation to the reign of 
Malcolm Canmore. The Scotland whose ecclesiastical history 
is dealt with in this volume is the Scotland of the Scots and 
the Picts—the Picts within whose territory in Galloway is 
included the earliest Christian settlement in Scotland, the 
Candida Casa of Ninian at Whithorn—the Scotland of the 
Angles of Bernicia, and of the Britons of Strathclyde; 
above all, the Scotland of Columba and the missionaries of 
Iona, whose “ religious places” were scattered all over the 
country, from Apercrossan, in the distant north-west, to 
Murthlach and Deer, in Mar and Buchan; from Dunkeld, by 

the Tay, to Mailros, beside the Tweed; from Dull, under the 
shadow of the Grampians, to Kilrymont, on the North Sea. 
The Celtic period of the Scottish Church was that in which 
missionary enterprise in Scotland was most aggressive in 
Europe. “Everywhere, and generally where we expect it 
least,” the late Bishop Ewing has written, “we come upon the 
traces of those early countrymen ; and few things are more 
touching than to find ourselves at home with them in a far-off 
land where no one knows so much of them as ourselves, and 
where their names are less familiar to the natives than to us. 
In Switzerland they still pray for the Scotch and Irish, not 
knowing why. We know; and it is pleasant to stand at St. 
Gall and to think that he who first brought Christianity hither 
was one of ourselves, one to whom perhaps Lochaber, Armagh, 
and certainly Iona, were familiar. The very names, although 
disguised, are Gaelic,—Cataldo, Macautius, and Muiredachus; 
are they not Cothal, Mac-Ian, and Murdoch?” The Rev. 
Dr. Campbell, of Balmerino, who writes the historical portion 
of this volume, and who has evidently benefited greatly by the 
work of recent investigators in Scotch history—such as Dr. 
Skene, the Historiographer Royal for Scotland, and Dr. Reeves, 
the editor of Adamnan’s Life of Columba—gives a remarkably 
lucid account—and one which, thougk not too rationalising, is 
not suggestive of credulity—of the early Scottish Church. He 
has not had much trouble in disposing of several of the prettiest 
of Northern ecclesiastical legends, and in particular of that 
which associates St. Regulus with the monastery and city of 
St. Andrews. To Hungus, King of the Picts, when about to 
engage in battle with Athelstane, King of the Saxons, St. 
Andrew appeared in a dream—so the old story ran—and told 
him in the first place that he should be victorious, and in the 
second, that the place in which his own relics were deposited 
should be sacred for ever after. Hungus was victorious over 
his opponents, and Athelstane was killed. There was a diffi- 
culty, however, about the relics of St. Andrew ; they were not 
in Scotland. This trouble was got over, however, with the help 
of a miracle. An angel appeared to St. Regulus, and com- 
manded him and his companions to sail to Scotland with the 





relics of St. Andrew and erect a church wherever his ship should 
be wrecked. They obeyed the order, and were wrecked on 
Pictish territory, at a place which bore the malodorous name of 
Muckros, or Swine’s Wood. In the course of their wanderings, 
they met Hungus returning from an expedition into Argyll. 
He went back with Regulus and his associates to the place 
where they landed, gave up a large portion of it to God 
and St. Andrew for the erection of churches and oratories, 
while they themselves received a considerable portion of 
territory as a parochia. The element of truth in the story of 
this fabulous St. Regulus is the fact that among the followers 
of Columba in Ireland was a Regulus or Riagail of Muicinis— 
i.e., isle of swine—in Loch Derg. The probability is that this 
Riagail came to Scotland and founded a monastery at what is 
now St. Andrews but was then Mucros, or at least became con- 
nected with a monastery which had been founded by Columba. 
His name was easily transferred to the Regulus of legend 
and of Hungus. Dr. Campbell’s theory is that this myth 
originated in the rivalry which prevailed between different 
ecclesiastical centres. “After St. Andrews became the head 
of the Scottish Church, which superseded the Pictish Church 
in the ninth century, its clergy evidently wished to establish 
for it an antiquity higher than than that of Candida Casa, 
Glasgow, or Iona. With this view they elaborated the 
legend, and events which took place in the eighth century 
were assigned to Regulus, and transferred to the fourth century. 
At St. Andrews there still remains the tower of St. Regulus, 
or St. Rule, by which that saint is commemorated. This 
tower was long supposed to have been erected in the fourth 
century, the time of the fabulous Regulus. More recently it 
was assigned to the era of King Hungus, or to the seventh or 
eighth century. It is now agreed by competent judges that 
it formed the tower of the first cathedral, built between 1127 
and 1144 by Bishop Robert, who also founded the Augustinian 
priory beside it.’ A much more genuinely historical saint 
than Regulus was Ninian, whose mission it was to establish— 
or, perhaps, rather to revive—Christianity among the Picts 
on the banks of the Solway Firth in the beginning of the fifth 
century. He created a religious settlement on a site which 
was styled Candida Casa, and has been Saxonised into 
Witerna, Whitherne, and ultimately Whithorn. There can 
hardly be any question that Ninian, who, in this respect, 
followed the example of Martin of Tours, introduced the 
practice of monasticism into Scotland. 


What may be termed Dr. Campbell’s reasonable historical 
rationalism is admirably shown in the view he takes of the 
great Culdee Controversy. It used to be fondly believed by 
devotees of Presbyterianism that the Culdees, or Keledei, 
were an order of religionists founded by Columba; that 
their form of church government was characterised by the 
exclusion of bishops and adherence to Presbyterian parity; that 
they rejected transubstantiation and other “ Romanist errors ;” 
and that they preserved the purity of their doctrine and 
worship till they were submerged by the advancing tide of 
Roman Catholicism. These views have been exploded. On 
the other hand, Dr. Skene goes too far in making out the 
Culdees—the original Irish form of the word was Ceile De, i.e., 
companion of God—to have been an order of anchorites, or 
solitaries, who lived in cells within enclosures of the kind to be 
still seen on the island of Ardoilean, on the west coast of 
Connemara. He wishes, in fact, to make out that as Christicola 
becomes in Irish Celechrist, so Deicola assumes the form 
of Ceile De. Dr. Campbell, however, argues that if Cei/e 
De had been the Irish equivalent to Deicola, the Irish writers, 
when using Latin, would have taken the latter word, whereas 
they invariably use Keledeus or Colideus. There is no evidence, 
moreover, that Ceile De was of other than Irish origin. The 
probability, therefore, is that the Culdees were at first ascetics, 
and that their Order originated in a reaction from the decay of 
monastic observances. But there can be little doubt that they 
were genuine communities, not knots of anchorites from the 
beginning. They were a class distinct from the monks, and 
there may be some truth in the theory that they formed an inter- 
mediate fraternity between monks and secular priests. There 
seems to be no doubt, at all events, that the Culdees fell away 
from their original asceticism, and “ after the introduction, in 
the twelfth century, of the more stringent Orders of the 
Church of Rome, the name Culdee came to be synonymous 
with laxity and worldliness.” Dr. Campbell, all through his 
treatise on the Celtic Church, shows so much of the spirit 
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both of the painstaking investigator and of the sensible com- 
mentator, that for all practical purposes and for all ordinary 
readers it may be regarded as the text-book on the subject. 





ADMIRAL COLLINSON’S ARCTIC JOURNALS.* 


Hap the editor of these documents intended to produce a 
popular work, it might be questionable whether it were wise 
to publish them, as thirty-five years have elapsed since the 
latest of them was penned, and, save in special cases, the 
voyages they relate to are hardly remembered. Moreover, a 
full complement of narratives of Arctic exploration have seen 
the light. We gather, however, from the Prologue, with which 
Major-General Collinson prefaces his brother’s work, that 
the object in bringing it forward after all these years of silence 
is not only to fill up the blank which has been left in the 
story of the Franklin search, but also to furnish a memorial 
of the life and character of a distinguished officer whose 
modesty caused him during his lifetime to remain so com- 
pletely in the background. The better to effect this, a memoir 
of Richard Collinson is annexed to the Journals; and after 
perusing the whole of the proof-sheets, a great Arctic authority, 
Admiral Sir G. H. Richards, has given his unqualified appro- 
bation to the book. “It is,” he says, in a letter to the editor, 
“a record of patient endurance and unflagging perseverance, 
under difficulties and trials which have perhaps never been 
surpassed.” And referring to the Arctic voyages of modern 
times he adds: “ My own views had always been that the 
voyage of the ‘ Enterprise’ was the most remarkable of them 
all. There was no turning back, nor, in the mind of the 
leader, any thought of turning back, until all resources had 
been exhausted. In its relation, no exaggerated or sensational 
pictures are drawn: a plain, unvarnished tale, almost too 
plain. Of how many others can this be said ?” 


H.MS. ‘Enterprise’ and ‘Investigator,’ under Sir James 
Ross and Captain Bird, had barely returned—December, 
1849—from the first unsuccessful quest for the ‘Erebus’ and 
‘Terror,’ when they were again commissioned to start on a 
similar exploration under Captain Collinson and Commander 
McClure. Owing to mischances, the ships, contrary to the 
intentions of the Admiralty, got separated from each other, 
and McClure, giving a very liberal interpretation to orders 
received from his chief, instead of waiting for him at the 
rendezvous at Cape Lisburne, pursued his course alone, and 
succeeded in discovering, not the missing ships which were 
the object of the expedition, but the last link in the 
long-sought North-West Passage. In 1853 he returned to 
England, and two years later so did Collinson. But what 
different treatment was meted out to the two explorers! 
McClure, though he had to abandon his ship, and was 
only saved by a providential meeting with Kellett’s parties 
from the fate of Franklin, is loaded with honours, and 
receives the more substantial reward of £5,000 for himself, 
and the same amount for his officers and crew; while Collin- 
son, who, after an absence of five years, rather more than 
three of which were spent in the ice without communication 
with the outside world, brings home his ship safely with her 
crew in perfect health—although five of her Majesty’s ships 
had been abandoned during that very period—is put off with a 
mere honourable mention, although he had actually penetrated 
further in the true direction than any other explorer; had 
shown the practicability of navigating along the whole of the 
North Coast of America; had discovered the only line by 
which, in all probability, the North-West Passage can ever be 
traversed ; and, moreover, had, as will be seen by the maps, 
brought his ship nearer on two separate occasions to the 
most advanced position of any ships from the other side 
than any other commander had been able to do. Sir G. H. 
Richards gives us the key to this unfair treatment when 
he says:—‘ Honours were conferred, and deservedly so, on 
McClure, Collinson’s gallant second, for his daring and suc- 
cessful enterprise, but why the leader was thrown into the 
cold shade of neglect, almost of contumely, when two years 
later he returned having accomplished far more, and was only 
unfortunate in not finding Franklin’s parties (as McClure 
had found Kellett’s) when he reached almost in sight of their 
lost ships, is only to be accounted for by one of those gusts of 





* Journal of HM S. ‘ Enterprise’ on the Expedition in S.arch of Sir Join 
Franklin's Ships by tehy ng Straits. 1850-55, By Captain Richard Collinson, 
C.B., R.N. With a Memoir of his other Services. Edited by his brother, Major- 
General T. B. Colliason, R.&. London: Sampson Low and Co, 1889. 





popular impulse which at times blind men’s understandings 
and obliterate their better judgment, until in the end injustice 
becomes more expedient than honourable recantation.” It ig 
little to be wondered at that Collinson, though still in the 
prime of life, never sought for active service again; but 
from 1858, till shortly before his death in 1883, he did good 
work as a Brother of the Trinity House, of which for 
the last eight years he was Deputy-Master. It must be 
remarked that his thoroughly noble spirit was incapable of 
jealousy, and whenever blame was imputed to McClure, he 
always stoutly defended him. Yet, had McClure but waited, it 
is reasonable to suppose, as General Collinson shows in one of 
his notes, that the true end of the expedition would have been 
attained, and the Franklin relics found. This, however, was not 
to be, and Collinson was doomed to assist, both in this discovery 
and that of the North-West Passage, and yet to be unable to 
claim the merit of either. Two things made especially against 
him. In the first place, the ships were sent out too late in the 
season to reach the ice-gate in time, and they were not assisted 
by steam-towing ; in the second place, their equipment was too 
hurried, and the supply of coal arranged for was not put on 
board. The deficiency was discovered just as the ‘ Enterprise’ 
was about to attempt the passage through Victoria Straits 
to the north, and it necessitated a retreat to the westward in 
order to obtain drift-wood for fuel. But for this great 
disappointment Collinson would have remained yet another 
winter, and prosecuted a still farther search. 


In the interesting memoir of his brother which General 
Collinson has given us, we find the sturdy, affectionate boy 
sent to sea, to his own great delight, at the early age of twelve, 
and steadily developing into the earnest, thoughtful naval 
captain. With no special gifts in the way of science or accom- 
plishments, his character and conduct soon brought him into 
notice, and his strong good-sense and practical turn always 
stood him in good stead. He had had the advantage of sound 
religious and patriotic training, and his sense of duty was 
under all circumstances exceedingly great. This latter quality 
seems to have imparted somewhat of sternness to him as a 
commander, yet he was both generous and warm-hearted. 
Although the Arctic exploration on which he went is specially 
connected with his name, Collinson had seen constant service 
from the time he went on board the ‘ Cambridge’ in 1827 ; and 
though his special line soon appeared to be the carrying out 
of the scientific duties of the Surveying Department, and 
though he was frequently employed under the Hydrographic 
Office, he always strenuously insisted on being a “combatant” 
officer ready to take his part in any war operations. In 1839 
he was selected to fill a very responsible post, that of Sur- 
veying Officer to the fleet engaged in the Chinese War, and, 
in conjunction with his friend Kellett, obtained special 
mention from Sir W. Parker for his zealous and able exertions 
in what was then a new department. Ata later period they 
surveyed the Yang-tse-kiang from Nanking to the mouth, 
“a work,” says Collinson, “which will give more credit to 
Kellett and myself than all the Chinese actions that were ever 
fought.” Up to 1846 he was employed in surveying the coast 
from Chusan to Hong Kong, and laying down charts, and in 
the course of this work he had much intercourse with the 
natives of the Chinese seaboard, and seems to have been 
greatly impressed with their peaceful industry and highly 
civilised condition. But he also, of course, found that John 
Chinaman could on occasion be extremely obstinate and dis- 
agreeable. No quarrels occurred, however, between the people 
and the crews during the three years’ survey, und that this 
was so may be mainly attributable to Collinson’s own for- 
bearance. On one occasion, the Chinese interpreter, himself 
losing patience, said, ‘“‘ Now, Captain Collinson, it is time for 
you to be ina rage.” “ We'll wait a little,” said the Captain ; 
and it is not on record that he ever did work himself up into 
the required passion. 

We have said that the book under consideration is not 
exactly a popular one ; but those who find pleasure in studying 
a fine, unobtrusive character always bent on carrying out a high 
ideal, will read it with interest. It is written in a most modest, 
impartial strain, the author’s sole object being to give as true 
a picture as may be of the heart, and mind, and life of a man 
whose watchword he conceives to have been Duty. In 
his notes to the Journal and in the chapter on the Trinity 
House, General Collinson has added a good deal of decidedly 
interesting matter. There is a nice photograph of the subject 
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of the memoir, and several excellent maps giving the tracks of 
the ‘ Enterprise’ and ‘ Investigator,’ with the winds, currents, 
&c., and brief accounts are given of some other Arctic explora- 


tions, with a résumé of the state of Arctic knowledge up to 


1850. 





PROFESSOR NETTLESHIP’S “CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
LATIN LEXICOGRAPHY.”* 
In 1875, the Delegates of the Press at Oxford University 
proposed to Professor Nettleship that he “should under- 
take the compilation of a new Latin-English Lexicon, of 
something the same compass as the Greek-English Lexicon 
of Liddell and Scott.” He acceded to the proposal, but 
failed to get anything like the amount of steady co- 
operation which he had looked for. It is not surprising 
that he was forced to abandon it, after twelve years of 
intermittent labour. By the summer of 1887 he had done 
no more than write “nearly all the letter A,” and “a 
number of articles and notes under the other letters.” The 
Delegates of the Press then made a second proposal to the 
Professor. He was solicited to publish, in a volume of 
moderate size, such parts of his manuscript as appeared to 
him to contain additions to, or improvements upon, what may 
be found in the current Latin-English dictionaries. This 
volume now lies before us, and the Professor expressly states 
that he has taken Lewis and Short’s Dictionary as his basis, 
and that he has published nothing which he does not, on full 
consideration, deem to be a necessary improvement upon that. 
work. Well, here is Lewis and Short’s account of ardelio :— 
“ Ardélio, Onis, m. (ardeo), prop. a zealous person; hence in a 
bad sense, a busybody, a meddler = wodAumpaypwy, Pheed., 2, 5,1sq. ; 
cf. the epigrams of Mart., 2,7; 4, 79.” 


And here is Professor Nettleship’s :— 


“ Ardélio,—onis, subst. m., a busy, oficious person: Phedr., 
2, 5, 1, est ardelionum Rome quedam natio; Mart., 2,7, 8 magnus 
es ardalio ; 4, 79, 10, deformius, Afer, Omnino nihil est ardalione sene. 
(The MSS. of Mart., Le., are in favour of writing ardalio; 
glossaries spell the word ardalio, ardelio, and ardulio: Gloss. ap. 
Mai Cl. Auct. 6, ardelio acutus cum malignitate; Gloss. Ball., 
ardulio. Osbern ap. Mai Cl. Auct. 8, p. 56, glosses the word 
‘ardelio,’ lecator, glutto, heluo; and the Epinal Glossary has 
‘adoleo,’ glutto. The Bodleian Glossary of the eighth or ninth 
cent., ‘ardalio,’ gluto. There can hardly be any doubt that 
ardalio is the right form. Georges, in the Berliner Philologische 
Wochenschrift of January 12th, 1889, quotes it from Glos. Cas., 401, 
Cas. 218, and other glossaries.” 


The Professor is probably right in refusing to derive ardelio 
from ardeo, and he is possibly right in preferring ardalio to 
ardelio. Yet we do not like the security of his glossaries a 
whit better than Master Dumbleton liked the security 
which Bardolph tendered him. We are assured, indeed, 
in the preface that these glossaries contain a substratum 
of very valuable work. If that substratum has been reached 
in the above quotation, the less a lexicographer has to do with 
“ glossaries,” the better for him. The question whether ardalio 
be the right form is not worth discussing. What benefit 
can a student or scholar of any calibre derive from learning 
that one glossary makes ardelio mean “a malicious critic,” 
while others make ardelio mean “a glutton”? Martial’s use 
of the word is unmistakable. The man whom he brands as a 
great ardelio was a poorish sort of Admirable Crichton, a 
Jack of all trades and master of none. We have no good 
English word to describe such a fellow. Nor have we a good 
English word for ardelio, which means, as is plain from 
Phedrus, a man who “did” everything in the way of sight- 
seeing, and so did nothing. If Professor Nettleship had 
brought this out by quoting Phedrus and Martial more fully, 
he would have improved Lewis and Short’s article materially. 
Whether he has done so by what he has taken from the 
glossaries is, to put it mildly, more than doubtful. From his 
article on alea we select the following passage for comment :— 
“N.B.—The expression aleam jacere is attributed to Julius 
Cesar by Suet., Jul., 32, ‘ jacta alea est’ inquit, usually translated 
‘the die is cast.’ But it is probably a translation of the Greek 
eppimrat Boros.” 
By whom made? By Cesar or by Suetonius? Let us see if 
Lewis and Short throw any light on the expression. They err 
egregiously when they say that “there was much playing 
with alee” at Rome; but it seems likely that jacta alea esto 
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was, as they say, apparently after Rhunken and Casaubon, 
“the memorable exclamation which Cwzsar used at the 
Rubicon.” It is certainly in favour of the reading eséo, 
that Plutarch’s translation of the phrase is éopiPéw Béroc. 
Cesar was speaking metaphorically of setting his life upon 
the hazard of a die. He knew whether jacta alea esto was 
Latin or not—we are inclined to think that it was a 
common idiom in the language—and we see no reason to 
suppose that it was ever, in any shape, a translation from 
the Greek. 

The Professor has made many additions to Lewis and 
Short’s instar article, and one of those additions is obviously 
not necessary. We notice it because it breaks a rule which 
no lexicographer is justified in breaking. In Catullus (115, 1) 
instar is used, says Professor Nettleship, in apposition with 
its noun: “ Mentula habet instar triginta jugera prati.” A 
hexameter with a false quantity and a solecism in it is more 
than we can credit Catullus with writing. His editors amend 
these grievous faults variously, but they agree in condemning 
the line as corrupt, and the inference is obvious. The Professor 
errs, we have seen, in delving so assiduously into the con- 
glomerated matter of glossaries. He errs, also, in trusting the 
Corpus Inscriptiorum for lexicographical purposes. As an 
example of the second error we may quote his article on 
Alagabalus. “This word is,” he says, “a title or epithet 
of the sun: C.LL., 6,708 (Rome); ib. 2,269, solis Alagabali 
sacerdos (Rome, 200 A.D.); 3, 4,300 (Pannonia Superior).” 
A philologist in jest might bring Heliogabalus in here 
with effect; but in a Latin Lexicon there is no place 
for such trifling. And as “ Alaterve matres, name of 
goddesses, C.I.L., 7, 1,084 (North of England),” may be, 
and probably is, a trap to catch an antiquary, we cannot 
see that their presence here is in any sense a “ necessary im- 
provement ” upon their absence from Lewis and Short. The 
work before us teems with idle trifles like the above; and 
the coming man who is to give Oxford a Latin Liddell and 
Scott, will probably abstain from the Corpus Inscriptiorum, 
and from glossaries, and lose nothing by his abstinence. 
For superfluous references of all sorts the Professor has 
a too great fondness. One example out of many will 
serve to show this. ‘“ Aposiopesis,” he says, is a “t. t. 
of grammar, the sudden breaking-off of a sentence for 
rhetorical effect.” He gives a reference to Quintilian, and if 
he had quoted a few of that writer’s words, it would have been 
to the purpose. But he prefers to give us instead, “ Aquila 
Romanus, p. 24, ap. Halm. R.L.M.” 


With regard to the insertion of proper names in a dictionary 
of the kind which Professor Nettleship was asked to compile, 
there is room for some difference of opinion. For school and 
college purposes, the insertion of a limited number of such 
words seems not undesirable. But it is difficult to guess what 
proper name Professor Nettleship could logically exclude, 
when he writes as follows :—‘ Aio,—onis, cogn. m., C.I.L., 3, 
4,597 (Pannonia Superior): C.I.L., 2, 2,622 (Uxama in Tarra- 
conensis) ; spelt Azio, C.LL., 2, 2,782; 2,814 (Clunia, Ist cent. 
A.D., and Uxama in Tarraconensi.”) It would be needless to 
comment on such a “contribution to Latin Literature” as 
this. But when we find Avremulus inserted and described, on 
the authority of Orosius—for we dare not quote any more of 
the author’s references in full—as “an ancient Latin King,” 
we must ask the Professor what he would think if Mr. 
J. H. Murray’s successors were to insert in their gigantic 
dictionary the name of Theseus, and describe him as an 
ancient Athenian Duke, on the authority of Shakespeare. 
Again, if he can defend his insertion of “ Ateste, name of a 
town in the Veneti,” we would undertake to defend them if 
they inserted “ Bungay, name of a town in Suffolk,” on the 
authority of Charles Lamb. And these samples of whimsical 
lexicography, it must be remembered, are drawn from a large, 
a very large number of others quite as whimsical. We should 
not apply this epithet to Professor Nettleship’s “new 
hypotheses in etymology.” But we believe that it is the 
duty of a lexicographer to content himself, as Littré does, 
with giving the derivation of a word when it is tolerably 
certain, and with leaving it, while it is quite uncertain, to 
the investigations of comparative philologists. We should 
much prefer, for instance, Littré’s dérivation inconnue, to 
the hazy remarks which are appended, in this book, to 
dierectus. Professor Nettleship is a writer whose scholar- 
ship and literary ability are incontestable, but he lacks 
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the qualities of an able lexicographer. He is to be con- 
gratulated, we believe, and not to be condoled with, for 
having failed to complete the Dictionary which he undertook 
to compile. For that task, primd facie, seems none too hard 
for a man of his industry and capacity. If he had resolutely 
thrown Glossaries and Inscriptions to the dogs, and had 
concentrated his attention upon Forcellini’s magnificent 
Lexicon, he might, without assistance except from copyists, 
have finished that task in ten years. The merits of that 
Lexicon require no eulogy. Its etymological defects might 
be easily remedied, and the same, to a certain extent, may be 
said of the defects which lie in Forcellini’s arrangement of 
the significations of his words. There is room undoubtedly 
in England for a Latin Dictionary like that which the Oxford 
Delegates called for in 1875. But, warmly as we should 
welcome such a book, we can wait for it without impatience. 
For theadmirable Dictionaries which Dr. William Smith com- 
piled are quite sufficient for all educational purposes. 
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The Badminton Library : Fencing, Bowing, Wrestling. By W. H. 
Pollock, F. C. Grove, E. B. Michell, and W. Armstrong. (Long- 
mans and Co.)—“ Fencing” commences with a capital introduction 
by Mr. F. C. Grove, who gives a historical outline of the art 
from the times of the Italian and Spanish schools to the era of 
French superiority. Mr. Grove is cognisant of the unpopularity 
of fencing in this country, but has striven to make himself as 
interesting as possible. Practical instruction is contributed by 
Mr. Pollock and Camille Prevost, and is precise and scientific, as 
becomes an art which still retains a tinge of pedantry. Wecannot 
help thinking that the instruction is expressed somewhat too stiffly : 
a little more latitude and ease, and less leaning to technical ex- 
pression would have enhanced its value. The names of the writers, 
one of whom is the son of Bertrand’s pupil, speak for themselves. 
“Boxing” is treated in a distinctly racy manner by Mr. E. B. 
Michell, who-recounts the Homeric and Virgilian contests with 
modern asides and considerable gusto. The method of the ancients, 
when subjected to nineteenth-century criticism, is found wanting, 
though, with the difference of guarding with left instead of right, 
a similar style obtains among the unskilled, as, for instance, in 
Covent Garden. “The Art of Boxing,” admirably illustrated by 
reproductions from photographs, is given in a short chapter, in 
which, however, Mr. Michell has contrived to give some very 
sound advice and the fruit of much observation, and a summary 
of the present position and prospects of boxing. The history of 
the art, though short, has already become famous and surrounded 
by innumerable reminiscences ; and the glove, however inferior it 
may be to the naked fist, which is Mr. Michell’s opinion, is a good 
substitute for it. One thing, indeed, prize-fights showed us, and 
that was “pluck” carried to positive heroism. ‘ Wrestling ” re- 
ceives a somewhat longer treatment than “ Boxing”; it might well 
have been longer still, for it is a national and ancient and manly 
pastime, and in the South-West and North-West still retains 
its old vigour. Mr. Armstrong has made his subject quite 
as interesting as the others, with his chapters on “Ring 
Reminiscences,” “Cumberland and Westmoreland,” and “Chips.” 
Wrestling is steadily improving, though in the West it lags 
behind somewhat, and this improved tone is gratifying. In this 
respect, it can never suffer as boxing has done, or run the risk of 
outlawry, and this is a matter for heartfelt congratulation. Of this 
volume we can say nothing but praise. It is perhaps the best- 
illustrated of the whole series, and not a little of its value must 
be attributed to this fact. It is possible that “ Fencing” may 
meet with some technical criticism, but probably not much; and 
for the rest, we are sure approval will be universal. 


Monopolies and the People. By George Whiting Baker. (GQ. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.)—It is interesting to see the problems which are 
perplexing us on this side of the Atlantic, causing at least equa] 
difficulties on the other, and to note how they are there dealt with. 
Naturally, there are many details in the American phase of these 
problems on which we are not competent to pronounce an opinion ; 
but the general aspect is the same. It is, therefore, interesting to 
find that a thoughtful and well-informed writer has come to con- 
clusions which are distinctly opposed to the laisser-faire theory. 
«The only remedy for the evils of monopoly must come from the 
popular will, expressed in direct action by the Government.” This 
action may consist in checking the intensity of competition, the 
only way, Mr. Baker thinks, in which competition can be kept alive, 
or by taking monopolies into its own hands, or by subjecting it 
to official supervision. Mr. Baker, after laying down principles 





relating to sovereign rights and private property, proceeds to 
develop some plans for the control of monopolies. Both his 
theoretical and practical remarks will well repay study. 


Practical Hints on the Public Reading of the Liturgy. By the Rey, 
J. H. Whitehead, M.A. (Elliot Stock.)—Mr. Whitehead has gone 
with praiseworthy diligence through the Book of Common Prayer, 
and marked the pauses, varieties of emphasis, and intonations 
which are suitable, he thinks, for the due expression of its meaning, 
There has been for some time a reaction in favour of a reading 
which it is not too much to describe as destitute of all expression, 
and which even goes far towards the destruction of all meaning, 
And, indeed, this is a less evil than the detestable “ preaching ” 
of the prayers which it superseded. Still, there are many 
clergymen to whom such hints as those which Mr. Whitehead 
gives in this volume may be welcome, as they certainly would 
be useful. 


Benjamin Rice. By his Son, Edward P. Rice, Bangalore, 
(Religious Tract Society.)—Benjamin Rice, after spending some 
years in secular work, which, however, did not make him forget 
other aims, was accepted as a student by the London Missionary 
Society. In 1836 he went out to Southern India. It may be 
mentioned as an interesting instance of change in circumstances, 
that the voyage occupied nearly four months. Early in 1837 he 
proceeded to Bangalore, and there he continued to labour for 
fifty years. His missionary life was, as may be supposed, not 
without trials. One of them is to be found in the curious story 
of the so-called “Christian Village.” This was, in fact, a speci- 
men of eleemosynary proselytising, and ended in disaster. It was 
Mr. Rice’s painful duty to expose the failure. But, on the whole, 
his work was crowned with more visible success than often falls 
to the lot of a missionary. The number of communicants in the 
Church with which he was himself connected was multiplied more 
than sixfold. He also did much literary work, especially taking 
an active part in the revision of the Canarese Bible. He died, 
after a very short illness, in 1887, being then in his seventy-third 
year. During the long period of his missionary life, he paid but 
one visit to England. His biographer illustrates this interesting 
record of a devoted life with many details drawn from missionary 
experiences. 


The fifth number of the Church History Series (Religious Tract 
Society) is Athanasius: his Life and Life-Work, by Henry Robert 
Reynolds, D.D. “I have endeavoured,” writes Dr. Reynolds, “to 
tell the story of the life of Athanasius from the standpoint of the 
religious consciousness, rather than that of political, ecclesiastical, 
or national reconstruction.” The subject is one which requires a 
practised skill in theology, and a keen intellectual appreciation of 
some subtle distinctions of thought and expression in any one who 
would properly handle it, besides the more important qualification 
of a sympathetic spirit. The student will find that these require- 
ments are satisfied in Dr. Reynolds’s monograph. 


Canon Harford-Battersby and the Keswick Convention. Edited by 
Two of hisSons. (Seeley and Co.)—One would not willingly sneer 
at anything of earnest religious life, manifested in whatever shape ; 
yet there is always something peculiarly repulsive in people who 
are continually “haein’ their doots aboot the meenister.” “I 
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watched with eagle eye,”’ says Dean Close to Mrs. Battersby, “ to 
see if there was any false doctrine ” (in her husband’s paper), “ but 
I did not find the faintest trace of anything of thekind.” This is 
the tone of the book. It may be called “technical,” and recom- 
mended to those who knew and appreciated Canon Battersby in life, 
or have remembrances of the Keswick Convention ; yet surely even 
such readers in these days would be better pleased with a less weari- 
some style, fewer regrets that “too often he relied upon self-effort 
and legal methods,” and just a touch of human nature, at 
least sometimes, for a change. Whether in dealing with the 
“Oxford Movement” of Battersby’s youth, or the less famous (!) 
“Oxford Convention of 1874” (notable as being a curious crisis 
in the life of a “ minister ” of twenty-seven years’ standing), there 
is no sign that the writers are dealing with flesh and blood, let 
alone mind and spirit. Probably the only way of doing justice to 
Canon Battersby’s character is to quote from the charge of the 
Bishop of Carlisle in 1883 :—“ If it be necessary, as I think it is 
not, to classify men according to the particular light in which the 
same great truths of the Gospel and of the Church are viewed by 
them, I presume that Canon Battersby and myself would not be 
found in the same class; and on that account I am all the more 
earnest in expressing the deep and loving reverence with which I 
ever contemplated his character and conduct. He was in a true 
sense ‘a shining light.’ ” 

The Order of the Czar. By Joseph Hatton. 3 vols. (Hutchin- 
son and Co.)—The story of Anna Klosstock, a Jewish girl of 
Czarovna, is sufficiently tragic. The tale of her wrong and of her 
revenge, if it had been told without additions, would have been 
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more than commonly effective. Nor should we have objected had 


Mr. Hatton chosen to add to his plot the passion of the English 
painter for the woman who supposes herself to be living only for 
vengeance, but finds that after all there is room in her heart for 
Jove. What we do object to is the intrusion of the commonplace 
people with whom Mr. Hatton has chosen to fill out his story,— 
prosperous stockbrokers, matrons and maids with a slight taste 
for flirting, ef hoc genus omne. We know that all this fills out the 
“newspaper media,” to use the publisher’s phrase, “through 
which nearly all the leading novels of the day are passed Gs 
this true ?); but it is not justifiable on any principle of literary 
art. 

New Zealand for the Emigrant, Invalid, and Tourist. By John 
Murray Moore. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This is a very useful 
book, well calculated to supply the information wanted by the 
classes for whom it is especially written. The author does well, 
in particular, in drawing attention to the various climates of New 
Yealand. A country extending over twelve hundred miles from 
north to south varies of necessity very considerably in temperature. 
When, in addition to this fact, one considers the mountainous 
nature of some districts, and the flatness of others, as, for instance, 
of Canterbury, and remember also the peculiarities of such regions 
as that of the Hot Springs, it is clear that the differences are very 
large. Such differences should be certainly understood by any one 
who may visit the islands either for health’s sake or to make a 
livelihood. Nowthat prosperity is returning to the country, there 
must be many who will be glad to find these particulars put 
together in so convenient and accessible a form. Medical men do 
not always, we imagine, remember sufficiently well the character 
of the climate to which they send their patients. “Go to New 
Zealand.” Very good; but to the New Zealand which is not 
more than two hundred miles above the latitude of the Falkland 
Islands, or to that which is about level with Monte Video? 

Through the Ivory Gates. By William W. Ireland, M.D. (Bell 
and Bradfute, Edinburgh.)—We do not quite see the unity of 
design which the author claims for these “ Studies in Psychology 
and History.” ‘All the characters described in the present 
work,” writes Dr. Ireland, “in my opinion, suffered from mental 
derangement.” That may be so; nor when we find Emanuel 
Swedenborg and William Blake treated of at length do we object. 
These two men certainly had much in common. They were both 
very different from the ordinary type of lunatic. Many people, 
and people of high intelligence, too, have declared their conviction 
that Swedenborg was not a lunatic at all. Few would assert the 
same of Blake; but Blake had more of the “great wit” than of 
the madman in him. But what connection is there between these 
remarkable men and King Louis of Bavaria, whose madness was 
only made noticeable because he was a King, or C. Guiteau, the 
assassin of President Garfield, a commonplace criminal. A more 
interesting paper is that on Louis Riel. There is a curious 
account, too, of Gabriel Malagrida, an ex-Jesuit, who was 
strangled and burned for heresy at Lisbon in 1761. Some of the 
things for which he suffered are now “pious opinions” of nota 
few members (of his Church. 

The Quakers. By Frederick Storrs Turner. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.)—This “ historical and critical study” is a book of great 
interest and merit. Mr. Turner traces with much ability and 
with unfailing fairness the history of Quakerism in its rise, its 
prosperity, and its decline. How serious that decline is is evident 
at once from the beginning. A not unreasonable estimate puts 
the sect at one hundred thousand in 1700. This was out of a 
population of five millions. But now the population is seven 
times greater, and if the Quakers had increased in this degree, 
there would be now about seven hundred thousand of them. As 
a matter of fact, they do not number, it is reckoned, more than 
fifteen thousand. We cannot speak too highly of this book. Mr. 
Turner is kindly and appreciative, but he does not hide the faults 
of the Friends from himself. The noticeable thing about them is 
the tendency to minimise the objective side of religion. 


Old Friends : Essays in Epistolary Parodies. By Andrew Lang. 
(Longmans.)—To say that Mr. Lang has written a clever book is 
superfluous, for Mr. Lang can write nothing which is not clever. 
Old Friends has the additional merit of originality. It was a 
happy thought to bring together the heroes and heroines of con- 
temporary romances, to introduce Mrs. Proudie to Becky Sharp, 
and Lovelace to Tom Jones, and Miss Austen’s Catherine Morland 
to Rochester and Jane Eyre, and Dickens’s Montague Tigg to the 
Comte de Monte Cristo, and Harold Skimpole to Thackeray’s 
Charles Honeyman. “ Most of those delightful sets of old friends, 
the Dickens and Thackeray people,” Mr. Dobson writes, “ might 
well have met, though they belonged to very different worlds. In 
older novels, too, it might easily have chanced that Mr. Edward 
Waverley, of Waverley Honour, came into contact with Lieutenant 
Booth, or, after the Forty-five, with Thomas Jones, or, in Scotland, 





Balmawhapple might have foregathered with Lieutenant Lismaha- 
gow. Might not even Jeanie Deans have crossed the path of 
Major Lambert of the ‘ Virginians,’ and been helped on her way 
by that good man? ...... It is agreeable to wonder what all 
these very real people would have thought of their companions in 
the region of Romance, and to guess how their natures would have 
acted and reacted on each other. This was the idea which 
suggested the following little essays in parody.” Some of the 
parodies are very successful ; as, for instance, the letters between 
Harold Skimpole and the Rev. Charles Honeyman, and the 
rather wicked letter from Mrs. Gamp, which is not intended for 
Mr. Gladstone’s perusal. A lifelike picture of Tom Jones is 
drawn by Lovelace in a letter to his old friend John Belford, and a 
charming correspondence between Bunyan and Isaak Walton is 
one of the gems of the book. The parodies, indeed, despite a few 
obvious failures and inconsistencies, are full of choice morsels, 
which will be welcome to all lovers of good literature. The essay 
with which the brilliant little volume opens is written in Mr. 
Lang’s happiest style. 

The Quality of Mercy. By Harold Vallings. 2 vols. (Gardner 
and Co.)—The writer claims the authorship of an earlier book 
which, by its title of “The Superior Sex,” seems to indicate a 
satire on man; the book itself we do not remember. If this beso, 
The Quality of Mercy must be intended to restore the balance. It 
is woman here who suffers the lash. “Their meanness suffocates 
me,” as one of the characters remarks, and the story is a not in- 
appropriate comment on the saying. But for downright, outrageous 
villainy, man still bears the palm, A certain Mr. Fawkes is quite 
heroic in this respect. After other misdeeds, he contrives, in the 
course of a few pages, nearly to drown a rival, and actually to 
drown a woman whom he loves, to commit a murder, and then to 
kill himself. The reader may suppose that the story is not a very 
pleasant one, and he will be right ; but it is not without relief and 
occasional brightness. 

The Experiences of Richard Jones. By J. Jones. (Digby and 
Long.)—Dick Jones comes up to London with some knowledge of 
Latin and Greek and other ordinary subjects of education, very 
little acquaintance with English, and two exceedingly ill-made 
suits of clothes, to seek for a situation in a school. This volume 
recounts his experiences, recorded, it is supposed, in his diary. 
Very curious experiences they are, and, what is more, they have 
all the appearance of being genuine. There is something about 
them—what it is it would not be easy to say—that does not look 
like invention, hardly like exaggeration. Supposing them to be 
true, the picture they present of “private schools,” of the 
‘commercial academy,” and self-styled “college” species, is a 
very strange one indeed. The “ principals ” of these places are 
represented as bad enough, though there are exceptions; but 
the “assistants ” defy description. If these things are so, it is 
indeed high time that there should be a “registration of 
teachers.” We have had enough of the laisser-aller system in 
education. English children ought to be protected from the 
stupidity of their parents, too often at the mercy of the first 
plausible tout that gets hold of them, and of the greed of 
adventurers who are no more fit to be schoolmasters than they 
are to be archbishops. 

Fabian Essays. Edited by G. Bernard Shaw. (The Fabian 
Society, 63 Fleet Street.)—These seven essays are the manifesto 
of the English “ Socialists of the Chair.” “The Basis of 
Socialism” is discussed under various aspects: “The Economic,” 
by Mr. Bernard Shaw; “The Historic,” by Mr. Sidney Webb ; 
“The Industrial,” by Mr. W. Clarke ; and “ The Moral,” by Mr. 
Sidney Olivier. Then we have two essays on “ The Organisation 
of Society,” Mr. Graham Wallas writing on “Property under 
Socialism,” and Mrs. Annie Besant on “ Industry under Socialism.” 
Finally, “The Transition to Social Democracy” is discussed by 
Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, and “ The Outlook,” by Mr. Hubert Bland. 
We must limit our notice to this table of contents and authors. 


Mrs. Digby Kaufman of Bayswater. By Mrs. Mark Herbert. 
(Digby and Long.)—At the beginning of this story we are led to 
suppose that the misdoing of Mrs. Digby Kaufman consists 
in her utilising in literary matters private family histories. 
But this is, as a matter of fact, forgotten. Her real offence 
has been the involving of a young friend in what looks very 
like bigamy. This young friend is a wealthy girl from India, 
and she induces her to marry her brother, who is a regular 
scamp. The brother is arrested on his wedding-day, for 
swindling, goes abroad after his sentence has been worked out, 
and is supposed to be drowned. His widow marries again, and 
then he turns up and blackmails her and his sister. What 
trouble ensues from this, and how the victim comes out of it may 
be not unpleasantly learnt from Mrs. Mark Herbert’s book. It is 
not by any means faultless, either in construction or style; never- 
theless, we found ourselves reading it from beginning to end 
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without any failure of interest. It has a vigour and a natural- 
ness which atone for its faults. 


The Dead Sailor, and other Stories. By Sir J.C. Robinson. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench and Co.)—These are stories of the supernatural kind. 
In The Dead Sailor, a corpse plays a part not unlike that of a vam- 
pire, and can only be finally disposed of by being sunk in the deep 
sea. ‘Don Ignacio Gisor” is a weird story of two murdering 
ghosts. This is the most powerful of the four stories included in 
the volume. But we must own that these things do not affect us 
unless they profess to be true. 


Problems in the New Testament. Critical Essays by W. Spicer 
Wood, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—In this little volume Mr. Wood dis- 
cusses twenty-five passages of more or less difficulty. The “ Rock 
on which the Church is built,” “The Slave’s Call” (“art thou 
called being a slave ? &c.,” 1 Cor., vii. 21-22), “ Baptism for the 
Dead,” “The Child-Bearing,” “ Testament or Covenant,” are 
among the subjects treated. We may commend the volume to 
biblical students, and express a hope that it may be followed up 
by others. 


The House of the Wolf. By Stanley J. Weyman. (Longmans.) 
—This “ Romance” of the times of the St. Bartholomew massacre 
professes to be “a modern English version of a curious French 
memoir or fragment of autobiography.” We can only say that if 
« Anne, Vicomte de Caylus,” wrote this and wrote no more, a very 
pretty literary talent was lost to the world. It is a very spirited 
story indeed. The “ Wolf” is a very imposing figure, as fine in 
its way as anything that we have seen for some time. 


The Hymn-Lover. By W. Garrett Horder. (J. Curwen and 
Sons.)—Mr. Horder prefaces the main subject of his work, “an 
account of the rise and growth of English hymnody,” with some 
interesting chapters on kindred topics. First we have an account 
of “Hymns of Other Religions,” necessarily brief, because there 
is so little to say. The Romans had something like it, though the 
difference between the Saliare carmen or the chant of the Fratres 
Arvales and a hymn in our sense of the word is very great. 
The Babylonians and Assyrians had compositions of the kind. 
From these the transition is easy to “ Hymns of the Old Testa- 
ment” and the “ Hymns of the New Testament.” In the Christian 
Church the fourth century was the first period of great activity in 
hymn-writing. Mr. Horder remarks that we owe this in a great 
measure to the heretics. They set the example, and the orthodox 
imitated it. A chapter on medieval hymns follows, and after this, 
one on “The Metrical Psalm.” Finally we are introduced to the 
subject proper of the volume by an.account of “Early English 
Hymns.” “The earliest really English hymn to be found in our 
present-day hymnals ” is that which begins :— 

“O Lord! turn not thy face from me.”” 

It was written by John Mardley about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Sandys, Wither, George Herbert, and Bishops Cosin 
and Jeremy Taylor follow. One of the best known hymns of this 
period, “ Jerusalem, my happy home !” is of unknown authorship. 
The next seven chapters (8-14) are given to deceased hymn-writers 
from the latter part of the seventeenth century, and three (15-17) to 
“Living Hymnists,” including two who have passed away since 
the book was begun, Horatius Bonar and George Rawson. All 
these chapters abound with interesting matter and excellent 
criticism. German, French, and American hymns have separate 
chapters allotted to them, and there is a full account of “ Children’s 
Hymns.” “Mission Hymns” are dismissed with a brief and, it 
may be said, contemptuous notice. The specimen quoted is 
certainly not a happy one. A more distinct statement of Anti- 
nomianism could hardly be found than in the stanza :— 


“Weary, working, burdened one, wherefore toil you so ?’ 
Cease your doing: all was done long, long ago. 
Till to Jesus’ work you cling by a simple faith, 
* Doing’ is a deadly thing —‘ doing’ ends in death.” 


Well may Mr. Horder remark that “the result is often clear in a 
religion more erotic than spiritual; more sentimental than 
practical.” An excellent chapter follows on “ Alterations in 
Hymns.” Mr. Horder acknowledges that some changes have been 
for the better, and, indeed, almost necessary. No one would 
change back “Hark! the herald angels sing,” into Charles 
Wesley’s “ Hark ! how all the welkin rings.” But he is very pro- 
perly severe on the senseless and tasteless alterations and omis- 
sions which are often made by editors. The concluding chapter, 
“The New Era in Hymnody,” we may specially commend to our 
readers. Altogether, this is a volume of great merit and interest. 


A Fairy Godfather. Edited by J. A. Goodchild. (Remington 
and Co.)—We might say that these chapters are studies of human 
life as regarded from without. The “ Fairy Godfather” has an 
interest in a certain child assigned to him by his superior the 
Fairy Queen, and he is supposed to be telling us here how he per- 
formed his duty. He has certain faculties of coming and going, 
&c., which are denied to ordinary beings, and these give him 








corresponding opportunities. There is fancy in the book and 
humour; but the author has not been altogether successful in 
making us forget the strangeness of the machinery. 


Reports of the State Trials. New Series. Vol. II.—1828 to 183}, 
Edited by John Macdonell, M.A. (Eyre and Spottiswoode.)—Mr, 
Macdonell, the editor of the ‘‘ State Trials—New Series,” has not 
allowed his new duties as Master of the Supreme Court to inter. 
fere with the progress of the undertaking, and the second volume 
follows the first at a year’s interval with commendable punctuality, 
The cases chosen by the State Trials Committee for full report, 
out of the large number submitted to them by the editor, are 
neither so numerous nor so interesting as those contained in the 
previous volume. The absurd prosecution and conviction of 
the publisher of Byron’s “ Vision of Judgment,” for libelling 
George IV. by publishing of George III. such lines as these,— 


“A better farmer ne’er brushed dew from lawn, 
A worse King never left a realm undone,” 


would not now be upheld. History, as Scarlett urged, would 
become impossible if reflections on deceased Sovereigns were to 
be regarded as libels on their successors; and it has since 
been clearly laid down that the dead have no legal rights, 
and that statements about them are only libellous when made 
with the direct intention and purpose of injuring the living, 
There was more ground for the proceedings, also reported in this 
volume, against the proprietors of the Sunday Times, for imputing 
insanity to George IV. “His Majesty,” said the article with 
mock sympathy, “has had too many misfortunes preying upon 
his benevolent mind, the loss of a daughter and a consort equally 
dear to him, and of a royal brother whose political principles he 
loved, besides the excruciating sufferings of his agricultural sub- 
jects, and the dangers in which the liberty of the Spaniards is 
placed by Bourbon pride and Gothic ferocity. That these and 
other weighty concerns have oppressed his paternal feelings and 
borne hard upon his superior intellects, we have too much reason 
to fear.” There is nothing very noteworthy about the trials of 
Richard Carlile and William Cobbett, for the use of incendiary 
language, except the portentous length of the defendant’s speech, 
in either case, both of which are rather unnecessarily set out in 
full. O’Connell’s trial for conspiracy in 1831 was deprived of its 
interest by his pleading guilty. He escaped sentence owing to 
his not being called up for judgment until after the Act 
under which he was convicted had expired. In a note, Mr. 
Macdonell quotes the Irish Attorney-General’s stout denials 
that this abortive result was brought about intentionally by 
the Irish Government. Constitutionally, the most important 
case reported in the volume is that of the “Slave Grace,” which 
was followed in the famous Dred-Scott case in the States. Lord 
Stowell’s decision exploded the notion that a slave became wholly 
free in virtue of setting foot on English soil, and decided that the 
status of slavery would revive on the slave returning into the 
Colonies where slavery was recognised. From his judgment, too, 
it is apparent, that had he been sitting in Lord Mansfield’s place 
when the case of the negro, Somersett, came on in 1771, he would 
have refused him the writ of Habeas Corpus, and allowed him to be 
taken out of the country into slavery. How novel and far-reaching 
Lord Mansfield’s judgment in Somersett’s case was, may be judged 
from the fact that there were no less than fourteen thousand 
slaves in London when it was given, and that they were bought 
and sold as freely here as in the West Indies These are the 
chief cases of interest in the period. The editing is done as 
admirably in the present as in the previous volume. 

The Henry Irving Shakespeare. Edited by Henry Irving and 
Frank A. Marshall. (Blackie and Son.)—We cannot notice this 
seventh volume of the Henry Irving Shakespeare without expressing 
our regret at the death of Mr. Marshall, who died shortly after 
its publication. Very little of his work appears in it. Five plays 
are included—Timon of Athens, Cymbeline, The Tempest, Titus 
Andronicus, and The Winter’s Tale. Various contributors have 
assisted in the work, among them Mr. Richard Garnett, Mr. A. 
Wilson Verity, and Mr. Arthur Symons. The stage histories are 
contributed by Mr. Joseph Knight, and are particularly in- 
teresting,—especially where, as in the case of The Tempest, a play 
has kept its place upon the boards in a fairly continuous way. 
This was acted in 1613 before King James I., Prince Charles, and 
the Princess Elizabeth. In 1667 Pepys saw ‘“ The Tempest, an old 
play of Shakespeare’s,” and thought that though it had “ no great 
wit, it was yet good above ordinary plays.” This was Dryden and 
Davenant’s travesty. The only good thing about this was the 
famous couplet in the Prologue :— 


“But Shakespeare’s magic could not copied be; 
Within that circle none dare walk but he,’’ 


Garrick, to his disgrace, revived this abomination in 1747. He 
even made an opera out of the play himself! But he produced 
the real thing ten years later, and, it is melancholy to add, lost 
money by it. Sheridan and John Kemble both tried their hands 
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on bettering the original. At last Macready brought out Shake- 
speare’s The Tempest. It is interesting to note that Miss Helen 
Faucit (Lady Martin) played Miranda. This was fifty-two years 
azo! Mr. Knight makes the very happy suggestion that, as The 
Tempest was in all probability Shakespeare’s last play, so he may 
have made his last appearance as an actor in the character of 
Prospero, and so spoken with peculiar emphasis :— 


“T’ll break my staff, 
Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 
And deeper than did ever plummet sound 
I'll drown my book.” 


The only doubt is whether Shakespeare ever realised that he had 
a magic staff and book. The volume is handsomely illustrated by 
Messrs. Gordon Browne, W. H. Margetson, F. Dadd, and Maynard 
Brown. 

Steadfast: the Story of a Saint and a Sinner. By R. T. Cooke. 
(Tribner and Co.)—This book tells with much ability and force 
the story of the experiences of Parson Hall in his marriages and 
in his relations with his clerical brethren. In both he is, it seems, 
hardly dealt with by God and man; but God’s dealings with him 
are justified, and he comes out victorious in his steadfast 
adherence to a wider view of his minister’s duties than had 
approved itself to the “ Consociation of Churches.” The characters 
of the two wives are admirably worked out, and there is plenty of 
relief in the New England humour with which the dialogue is 
often plentifully salted. Delia and the faithful swain whom she 
rejects so long because he is not a “ professor,” Tempy Hawkins, 
Parson Dyer, and Deacon Hopkins are all admirable in their way. 
This is a really good book. 

Geoffrey Hallam. By J. Jackson Wray. (Nisbet and Co.)—This 
is a story of early Methodist days. The hero is a parish clerk 
who begins by hating the movement of Wesley and ends by loving 
it. His vicar thinks him too valuable a servant to lose, and so to 
the end of his days he is a pillar of the Methodist cause, and holds 
the office of parish clerk “‘ with ever-growing respect of parson and 
parishioners.” Very good. This is a better state of things than 
prevails now. A Methodist parish clerk would find nowadays at 
least as much difficulty on the side of new friends as on that of 
the old. We may remark, by-the-way, that the vicar was very 
much mistaken if he thought his simple fiat could turn the man 
out of his place. Scarcely the parson himself is more irremovable 
than the clerk. 

The Revelation of John. By P. W.Grant. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—Mr. Grant has made a very laborious attempt to expound the 
Apocalypse. It is quite impossible to examine his exegesis in 
detail ; but we may say that the key of it is the theory that the 
evil power in the book is to be found in the Church of Rome. 
This has always been an attractive notion to some minds, and it 
certainly explains some things, and is supported by some coin- 
cidences, if we may so call them; but we cannot see that it suits 
the actual facts if they are regarded, not by the controversalist, 
but by the historian. In some respects, Rome has been so bene- 
ficent a power, and has had so many saintly sons and daughters, 
that it is monstrous to see in her the Beast, the False Prophet, 
and the rest of the Apocalyptic symbols of evil. It must be 
understood that this is but a crude way of stating Mr. Grant’s 
results; but it is clear that in his system of interpretation, Rome 
has a very important place. 

Evenings with Shakespeare. By L. M. Griffiths. (J. W. Arrow- 
smith: Bristol.)}—There is much curious matter in this volume, 
and a number of very elaborate tables, relating not only to Shake- 
speare’s dramas, but to a number of plays in which he is supposed 
to have had a hand. Mr. Griffiths has invented another metre 
text, the number of lines divided between two speakers. The 
later the play, the more there are of such lines. This text suits 
very well the commonly-given chronological order, bringing out 
Henry VIII., The Tempest, The Winter’s Tale, Cymbeline, and Antony 
and Cleopatra as the last five in point of time. 

Sevastopol. By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. Translated from the 
Russian by Isabel F. Hopgood. (Walter Scott.)—A more striking 
example of the sombre realism of Tolstoi’s work could not be 
found than this story. Story, indeed, one may say that there is 
none. It is simply a transcript of the feelings of men in imminent 
danger of death or dying. We have never seen anything more 
like the most horrid of dreams than the description of the man who 
*‘had been killed on the spot by a splinter of shell in the middle 
of the breast.” A man may be killed on the spot, it seems, and 
yet go through a long succession of emotions. 

The “ Argonautica” of Apollonius Rhodius. Translated into 
English Prose by Edward P. Coleridge. (Bell and Sons.)—From 
the literary point of view, Mr. Coleridge’s translation is satis- 
factory. The style is dignified, the rhythm of the sentences 
melodious. In respect of accuracy it leaves something to be 
desired. In ii., 817-52 (the “Death and Burial of Idmon”), we 
have @pwouol norayoio translated by “springs of theriver.” This 








in English can only mean the “sources” of the river, a quite im- 
possible rendering in this place, as the incident took place near 
the coast. Apollonius’s phrase is a characteristic adaptation of 
the Homeric @pwopol rediow, “ ground rising from the plain,” and 
must mean here “ ground rising from the river.” In the next line 
but one, dy: wda’ is omitted. In 847, arnvcyéws is translated 
“clearly,” whereas it means “boldly,” “without fear of con- 
sequences.” In 848-9, Boiwroitow Neicaiowire is rendered “the 
Beotians of Niswa.” It should be “ Bootians and Niswans (or 
Megarians).” Heraclea, the place in question, was a joint colony 
of Bootians and Megarians. Here is a specimen of Mr. Coleridge’s 
English :— 

“‘Much she brooded in her heart, even all the cares that love 
doth urge. For before her eyes everything yet seemed to be, her 
lover’s very form, the raiment that he wore, the words he said, 
the way he sat upon his seat, and how he went unto the door; 
and, as she thought thereon, she dreamed there never was such 
another man ; and ever in her ears his voice was ringing and the 
sweet words he spake. And she feared for him, that the oxen or 
haply Metes with his own hands might slay him; and she mourned 
for him as though he were already slain outright, and the tears 
ran softly down her cheeks in her affliction from her exceeding 
pity ; and, softly weeping, she uttered her voice aloud.” 

Mupouevn Avyéws can hardly mean “ softly weeping.” The English 
is good enough to repay the trouble of a careful correction 
throughout. 


An Artist’s Tour through America and the Sandwich Islands. By 
B. Kroupa. (Ward and Downey.)—This artist’s tour is written 
with considerable vivacity, and much more than the usual descrip- 
tive talent peculiar to the travels of artists. Not only does Mr. 
Kroupa more than supplement his pencil, but he is, in addition, 
humorous, pathetic, and romantic, and has many stories and 
details to tell us which bring vividly before the mind the original 
characters which the West produces in such abundance. There 
is one romance of real life which is particularly touching and in- 
teresting. We can follow him with pleasure as he takes us to the 
Big Trees, over Central America, the Panama Isthmus, the 
Sierras, and describes San Francisco and its Chinese quarter in a 
manner which enables us to realise the habits of the Celestials 
better than we have ever done before. It is fortunate that Mr. 
Kroupa is at home with his pen, for the illustrations have 
certainly not done justice to his penc'l, which we are sure is quite 
capable of an enthusiastic rendering of fine scenery. 


Historical Tales and Legends of Ayrshire. By W. Robertson. 
(Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)—Ayrshire is noted for some of the 
bloodiest feuds that have ever made the Scotch famous. Mr. 
Robertson, we need scarcely add, does full justice to them. The 
names of Cunninghame and Montgomery stand at the head of the 
list of family feuds,and with them the volume commences. We 
should have preferred more folk-lore, more legendary lore, than 
these bloody episodes of history. There is a sickening amount of 
treachery always present, and we look in vain for a redeeming 
touch of generosity, or fair-play. The Ayrshire feuds are, we 
know, rather a bad sample of Scotch honour in fighting. Mr. 
Robertson treats his subject graphically and with plenty of 
enthusiasm, and it certainly has an interest of its own. 


King Squash of Toadyland. By an Envoy Extraordinary. 
(Field and Tuer.)—This is a very neat and honest piece of satire 
on the Court, customs, and laws of a country called Toadyland, 
whose real name there is no need to reveal. It is very well 
written, and the author has made the most of a few strong points, 
and treated them in a manner which is none the less interesting 
for being more ideal than practical. His characters are some- 
what thinly disguised portraits, and will be readily recognised. 
The figure of King Squash has a certain indefiniteness about it, 
proper, we suppose, to his prototype, and occasionally little 
touches of reality somewhat spoil the general effect of the book ; 
beyond this there is nothing that is weak or clumsy about the 
book, and the style is a good effort of its kind. 


Novets AnD Taues..—A Lady Horse Breaker. By Mrs. Conney. 
3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—Mrs. Conney has written a lively 
and readable story. The first volume is the best, as is often the 
case in these books, not so much because the writer becomes care- 
less, as because he or she thinks that there must be a plot, and 
that the greater the surprise the better this plot will be. In this 
tale we have a very surprising social change, to which we have 
no particular objection. The really irritating thing about the 
latter part of the story is the series of misunderstandings. If 
people in real life had the genius for taking wrong views of things, 
and the obstinacy in avoiding explanations which they display in 
fiction, then life would certainly not be worth living. But, in 
spite of any drawbacks that there may be, this is a pleasant, well- 
written novel.—Among short stories we may mention Innocencia, 
translated from the Portuguese of Sylvio Dinart by James W. 
Wells (Chapman and Hall), and described as “a story of the 
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prairie region of Brazil.” The motive, of course, is love and 
jealousy, fiery passions as becomes theclime. The hero is a young 
doctor who falls in love with a fair patient—fairer, we should 
think, than her presentment on the frontispiece—and incurs 
thereby the vengeance of the man to whom she is betrothed. A 
comic element is supplied by the adventures of a German savant, 
to whom life means collecting beetles and butterflies. There is 
abundance of local colour and some power in the story.——Reggie 
Abbott. By Nelson Prower. (George Redway.)—This story, “the 
adventures of a Swedish officer,” is certainly readable. It belongs 
to the time of Charles XII. ‘“ Pultowa’s day,” which the poet 
bids “blushing glory” hide, occurs early in the volume; so that 
it is principally occupied with scenes and events which are less 
known than the earlier parts of the Swedish King’s career. The 
hero is a fairly interesting person, and his adventures, public 
and private, so to speak, are related with spirit.——The Beach- 
combers. By Gilbert Bishop. (Ward and Downey.)—The author 
apologises for having written ‘a novel with a purpose.” To 
be honest, we cannot, as a critic, pretend that an apology is 
not needed, or that the class is not, as Mr. Bishop confesses, 
“objectionable ;” still, the object is one of such importance as 
to excuse much. The abomination of, the “labour traffic,” 
as it is euphemistically called—the “ Pacific slave-trade,” as 
it ought to be spoken of—cannot be too often exposed, and if 
Mr. Bishop feels that he can attain his object best by giving to 
his knowledge of the subject the form of fiction, we can only 
wish him all success. Our readers will find the book full of 
matter.—Through the Crowd. By Hubert Simmons. (Roper and 
Drowley.)—This is a story of the ordinary romantic kind, in which 
good people and bad people get their deserts with a certainty and 
precision that the arrangements of real life do not secure. 'I'o 
have shortened it by at least a half would have been to greatly 
improve it. The Strange Artist. By Edith C. Kenyon. (Same 
publishers.)—This is another tale of the romantic species. We 
are introduced at the beginning to two sisters. One of them makes 
an imprudent match with the drawing-master at her school, where, 
by-the-way, there seem to have been unusual opportunities for 
“‘philandering.” We then follow the fortunes of another genera- 
tion. A second heroine contracts an inconvenient habit of 
running away from her friends, with the highest motives it 
must be understood. She causes a vast amount of trouble; but 
it is possible that, but for her wandering ways, she would never 
have met the “strange artist’ whose identity our readers may, 
if they feel disposed, discover for themselves. We cannot say 
more for the book than that it can be read without difficulty. 
Ada Triscott. By Captain Andrew Haggard. 2 vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—There is little to be said about this novel except 
that it is constructed on the ordinary lines. ‘There is a hero who 
suffers wrongfully, and a villain—not, however, painted without 
some redeeming touches of light—who deceives one girl whom he 
does not marry, and another whom he does. Everything comes 
right in the end; but we may be allowed to remark that the 
money matters with regard to Captain Hemmings’s money are 
arranged with an ease which would hardly be attainable in real 
life. 














Now ready, NEW and CHEAP EDITION, Revised, 7s. 6d. 


The PERFECT WAY; or, the Finding of 


Christ. By Anna KincsrorD and Epwarpb MAITLAND. 

*,* A Work recognised by experts in Spiritual Science as destined largely to 
control the religion of the future for its demonstration of the current sacerdotal 
presentation of Christianity as an idolatrous perversion of the truth, throngh 
the materialisation of mysteries purely spiritual, and substitution of persons, 
events, and things belonging to the physical plane, for principles, processes, and 
states belonging to the soul, and therein of symbols for realities, 

Also, separately. 


The CONSTITUTION of the EGO, and The 


REDEMPTION. Being Chapters V. and VIII. of ** The Perfect Way,” with 
their ‘‘ Marvellous” Appendices. Each 1s, 


FIELD and TUER; and GEORGE REDWAY (Messrs, Triibner), E.C. 
Also, 


CLOTHED with the SUN. Being the Book 


. the Illuminations of Anna Kingsford. Edited by Epwarp Matrianp. 
s. 


_ “It is impossible for a spiritually intelligent reader to doubt that these teach- 
ings were received from within the astral veil. They are fall of the concentrated 
and compact Wisdom of the Holy Heavens and of God. If Christians knew their 
own. religion, they would find in these priceless records the Lord Christ aud His 
vital provess abundantly illustrated and confirmed. ‘hat sich comm unications 
are possible, and are permitted to be given to the world, is a sign, and a most 
promising sien, of ourage. The editing and the notes, together with the appendix, 
are beyoud all praise.”—Rev. Dr. Joun Putsrorp, Author of “ Morgenr dthe,” &. 


Also, 


DREAMS and DREAM-STORIES. By Anna 


KINGSFORD. 6s, 
7” These books are a lastiuog monument to Mrs. Kingsford’s wonderful genius. 
reat spirituality, and marvellous lucidity of insigut into the hidden things of 
ature and religion.”—Lucifer, 
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LIST, 
WORKS BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


GEORGE ALLEN’S 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW CHEAP EDITIONS, COMPLETE WITH ALL THE 
PLATES. 


Small post 8vo, cloth, each 7s. 6d. 


The SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITECTURE. 1. The 
Lamp of Sacrifice.—2. The Lamp of Truth.—3. The Lamp of Power.—4, The 
Lamp of Beauty.—5. The Lamp of Life.—6. The Lamp of Memory.—7. The 
Lamp of Obedience. The 14 Plates for this Edition have been Specially 
prepared by Messrs. Goupil and Co. 


ARATRA PENTELICI. Seven Lectures on the 

Elements of Sculpture. With 1 Engraving on Steel and 20 Autotype Plates, 

1, Of the Division of Arts.—2. Idolatry.—3. Imagination.—4. Likeness,— 

5. Structure.—6. The School of Athens.—7, The Relation between Michael 
Angelo and Tintoret. 


VAL D’ARNO. Ten Lectures on Art of the 
Thirteenth Century in Pisa and Florence. With 1 Steel-Engraving and 12 
Autotype Plates. 


Nearly ready. 
ARIADNE FLORENTINA. Six Lectures on Wood 


and Metal Engraving, and Appendix, With 4 Full-Page Fac-similes f; 
Holbein’s ‘‘ Dance of Death,” and 12 Autotype Plates. eee eee 


1. Definition of the Art of Engraving.—2, The Relation of Engraving to other 
Arts in Florence.—3, The Technics of Wood-Evgraving.— 4, The Technics of 
Metal-Engraving.—5. Design in the German Schools of Engraving (Holbein and 
ee Design in the Florentine Schools of Engraving (Sandro Botticelli), 
—7. Appendix. 





Also, uniform in size with the above, small post 8vo, cloth, 
each 5s.; or in roan, gilt edges, each 7s. 6d, 


SESAME and LILIES. A Small Edition, containing 
only the Two Lectures, ‘* King’s Treasuries” and “ Queen’s Gardens,” and a 
new Preface. Tenth Edition. 


MUNERA PULVERIS. Six Essays on the Elements 


of Political Economy. 


TIME and TIDE, by WEARE and TYNE. Twenty- 


five Letters to a Working Man of Sunderland on Laws of Work. 


The CROWN of WILD OLIVE. Four Essays on 
Work, Traffic, War, andthe Future of England. With Article on the Economy 
of the Kings of Prussia, Third Edition. 


QUEEN of the AIR: a Study of the Greek Myths of 
Cloud and Storm. 


The TWO PATHS. Lectures on Art and its Appli- 
cation to Decoration and Manufacture. Delivered in 1858-59. With New 
Preface and Added Note. 


“A JOY for EVER” (and its PRICE in the 
MARKET). The Substance of Two Lectures on the Political Economy of Art. 
With New Preface and Added Articles, 


The EAGLE’S NEST. Ten Lectures on the Relation 


of Natural Science to Art. 


LECTURES on ART. Delivered at Oxford in 1870. 
Revised by the Author, with New Preface, 


The ETHICS of the DUST. Ten Lectures to Little 


Housewives on the Elements of Crystallisation. Fifth Edition. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
A NEW NOVEL BY BLANCHE ATKINSON, 
Author of ‘The Web of Life.” 


“THEY HAVE THEIR REWARD.” 


“The book is one of unusual attraction, and likely to take a prominent place 
among the fiction of 1890.””"—John Buil. 


Now ready, 1 vol. small post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FOUR GREAT TEACHERS: 
RUSKIN, CARLYLE, EMERSON, AND BROWNING. 
By JOSEPH FORSTER, 


* Being, in the main, a collection of illustrative extracts, it will serve asa guide 
to the study of the originals.”— cho, 


*,* Lists post-free. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Orpington, Kent, 
AND 





GEORGH REDWAY (Messrs. Trtibner), E.C, 





London: & BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR, W.C, 
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OF FICTION. 


BRAYHARD: 


The Strange Adventures of One Ass and Seven Champions. 


BY 


KF. M ALB EN, 


Author of “The Voyage of the Ark,” &c. 
With 37 Original Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. [Neat week, 


The NUGENTS of CARRICONNA. 


TiagHe Hopkins. 3 vols, 


“Three charming volumes......the people in the story are human, natural, and 


individual to an uncommon degree.”—Atheneum, 


“A very fresh and humorous story...... bright, easy, and natural,.”’—Pall Mall 


Gazette. 


“Very full of quiet humour is the book, all of it unforced and natural.”— 


Vanity Fair, 
“A bright and most entertaining story.” —Academy. 
** An extremely bright, graceful, and charming story.”—Speaker. 


LUCINDA. By Major White. 3 vols. 





A BRUMMAGEM BARON. By John A. 


Bripaes, 2 vols. 


“Full of sound common-sense, shrewd insight, and quiet, natural humour.”— 


Guardian, 


“Told in a crisp and quaint manner with a decided and, above alJ, an unusual 


piquancy.”—Academy. 
“ A vigorous story.’’—Spectator. 





PERFERVID : the Career of Ninian Jamie- 


son. By Joun Davipson. Illustrated by Harry Furniss. 6s. 


“All who can appreciate and be grateful for clever nonsense—and there are 
times when clever nonsense is far more soul-refreshing than any amount of clever 
sense—tmay be recommended to read ‘ Perfervid’...... the book is one admirable 


piece of fooling from beginning to end.”-—Manchester Examiner. 


The BLIND MUSICIAN. Adapted from the 


Russian of Korolenko, By Stepn1ak and WILLIAM WESTALL. 


‘A delightful study......it is hard to imagine anything more charming than its 


freshness and delicate skill.’’—Scotsman, 


IDA: an Adventure in Morocco. 


Mase Couns. 1s. 


The NEW FAITH, and WHAT CAME of IT. 


By C. T. C. James, Author of *‘ An Karly Frost,’’ “The Blindness of Memory 


Erle,” &c. 3 vols. 
a satisfactory.””—Academy. 


By Joun Hut, 2 vols. 
‘The tale is excellently told.”’—Guardian,. 


: Vanity Fair. 
4 ‘A very clever book indeed.”—Academy. 





Author of ‘‘ Andrewlina,’’ &. 6s. 


humorous sketch. The sty 
“* Pathetic and picturesque.”’—Atheneum. 
‘A novel of considerable power.”—Literary World. 


a a a occ i 


&c, 2 vols, 


“ An unceasing flow of bigh spirits,”"—Saturday Review, 


“The :tory is told with a brisk vivacity which is cettain'y exhilarating.”’— 


Academy. 


ONE of the WICKED. By Godfrey 


4 BurRcHETI. 2 vols, [This day, 





WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW WORKS 


“The literary quality of the story is exceptionally good. Mr. James writes 
with ease and brilliancy ; and when to these merits of style is added that of 
thonghtfulness in the matter of the book, it is obvions that the result must be 


An UNFORTUNATE ARRANGEMENT. 


“Well written, and replete with epigram and light, sparkling dialogue.”— 


MR. SPIVEY’S CLERK. By J. S. Fletcher, 


“It is told soy well...... Mr. Spivey himself is a most vivid and 
e of the book is easy and pleasiog.’’—Spe ker. 


I RUNNING DOUBLE: a Story of the 


Stable and the Stage. By Frank Hopson, Author of “ The Last Hurdle,” 





WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Curent Garden, Lomdon. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON AND (CO/’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


READY ON THE 28th INST. 


HENRY M. STANLEY’S GREAT BOOK. 


In Darkest Africa. 


Being the Official Publication recording the QUEST, RESCUE, and 
RETREAT of EMIN, Governor of Equatoria. 


The Illustrations, numbering over 150, have all been made from Mr. Stanley's 
own Notes, Sketches, and Photographs. There are three large Maps 
and fourteen smaller ones, 
ORDINARY EDITION, 2 vols. demy 8vo, of over 500 pp. each, in handsome 
cloth binding, price TWO GUINBAS. 
EDITION DE LUXE of 250 copies all sold. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
JACK ABBOTT’S LOG: a Yarn of the 


Merchant Service. By Rosert Brown, Author of ‘ Spunyarn and 
Spindrift,” ** Jack’s Yarn,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


The HOUSE on the SCAR: a Tale of South 


Devon. By BertHa Tuomas, Author of “ Proud Maisie,” ** Cressida,” &c. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


The WAY of TRANSGRESSORS. By E. 


Rentout Ester. 3 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 60. 
** A pleasant, casual story, sufficiently moral in its aim, full of gossip and detail, 
A decidedly good novel, marked by much quict power and gra:e.”—Atheneum, 








The CONSPIRATOR: a Romance of Real 
Life. By Count Paut P . Edited by Frank Harkur. 2 vols, crown 
8vo, cloth, 21s. 

“The book is vividly written and abounds in excitements of various kinds.”’— 

Atheneum, 


The STORIES of the THREE BURGLARS. 


By Frank R, Stockton, Author of “ Rudder Grange,” “The Hundredth 
Man,” &c. Second Edition, crown 8vo, boards, 1s. 


SPRINGHAVEN : a Tale of the Great War. 


By R. D. Biackmore, Author of ‘*Lorna Doone,” &. With numerous 
Illustrations by Alfred Parsons and F, Barnard. Small post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“The story is one of Mr. Blackmore’s best. A fine touch of romance reveals 
the author of ‘ Lorna Doone’ on almost every psge.’’—Saturday Review. 


SAVAGE LONDON: Lights and Shadows 


of Riverside Character and Queer Life in London Dens. By Mrs. MusGrave 
Author of ‘‘ Our Flat,” “ Illusions,’ &. New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d' 


The SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION of DOGS 
for the GUN. By “‘H.H.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
ContTENTS :—‘' The Rationale ’’—Kennel Management—Retrievers—Pointers 
and Setters—Spaniels. 


LOW'S STANDARD LIBRARY OF TRAVEL. 
The HEART of AFRICA: being Three 


Years’ Travels and Adventures in the Unexplored Regions of Central Africa. 
By Dr. Geore ScHweinrurtH. New Edition, with Map and numerous 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. per volume. 


TWO KINGS of UGANDA; or, Life by the 


Shore of the Victoria Nyanza. Being an Account of a Residence of Six 
Years in Eastern Equatorial Africa. By Ronert P. Asie, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
F.R.H.S., &e. New and Cheaper Edition, with Map and Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE : including 


Four Months’ Residence with Dr. Livingstone. With Maps and Illastrations, 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The Original Edition, printed on better paper, &c., price 7s.6d., can still be obtained. 


THROUGH the DARK CONTINENT, from 
the Indian to the Atlantic Ocean. With Map and Illustrations, New and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Original Edition, printed on better paper, &c., price 12s.6d., can still be obtained. 











Now ready, price One Shilling. 


p) 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, JULY NUMBER. 
ContTENTS. 

THaLiA: A Porm, Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

Port Tarascon: THE LasT ADVENTURES OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS TaRTARIN IT, 
Alphonse Daudet. With 24 Illustrations drawn by Luigi Rossi, F. de 
Myrbach, &c. 

A Famous Cuapsooxk VILLaIn. Howard Pyle. 4 Illustrations drawn hy 
Howard Pyle. 

A Poretess: a Story. Mary E. Wilkins. 

Some CoLoyIAL AND REvoLUTIONARY LeTrEeRS. Frederick Daniel. 

Tue MOONLIGHTER OF CouNnTY CLARE: A Story. Jonathan Sturg s. 

ARCHITECTURE AND Democracy. Kobert 8. Peabody. 

TRUTH AND UNTRUTH: A Story. Mat Crim. 

Texan Types aNpD Contrasts. Lee C. Harby. 17 Illustrations. 

SociaL Lire in Oxvrorp. Ethel M. Aruol!. 8 Illustrations, from Drawings 
by Joseph Pennell, &c. 

Treasury Nores anp Nores on tHe Treasury. L. E, Chittenden. 

Two Letrers: A Story. Brander Matthews. 

Battic Russia. Henry Lansdell, D.D. 9 Illustrations. 

&ec., &c ; 70 Illustrations in all, 


ae London : 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, Lim +4, 
ST: DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTBR LANE, FLEET STREET, EC. 
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SIR ERASMUS WILSON, ERS. 
(Late President of the Royal College of Surgeons of England) :— 


“ Pears’ TRANSPARENT Soap is an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture and 
one of the most refreshing and agreeable balms for the skin.” ° 


CALS suv. 


FOR TOILET AND NURSERY. 






















Its agreeable perfume, beautiful appearance, and 
soothing properties, commend it as the 


greatest luxury of the toilet. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE DELICATE SKIN OF LADIES, CHILDREN, 
AND OTHERS SENSITIVE TO THE WEATHER, WINTER OR SUMMER, 





Fair white hands. 
Bright clear complexion. 


Soft healthful skin. 


OTHING adds so much to personal attraction as a bright, clear complexion, and a soft skin. Without them the 
handsomest and most regular features are but coldly impressive, whilst with*them the plainest become attractive ; and 








i yet there is no advantage so easily secured. The regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means; but the 
| public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to guide them to a proper selection, so a pretty box, a 
pretty colour, or an agreeable perfume too frequently outweighs the more important consideration, viz., the composition of the 
Soap itself, and thus many a good complexion is spoiled which would be enhanced by proper care. 





Mrs. LANGTRY writes :—“I have 
much pleasure in stating I have = 
Prars’ Soap for some time, and prefer 
it to any other.” 

(signed), 
LILLIE LANGTRY. 


ADELINA PATTI writes:—“I have || Miss MARY ANDERSON writes :-— 
found Pears’ Soar matchless for the | “I have used it two years with the 
| hands and complexion.” 20 ata for I find it the 
(Signed), (Signed), 

ADELINA PATTI. MARY ANDERSON. 











PF ARS’ S0 AP is sold everywhere in Tablets, 1s. each. Larger sizes, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. (The 2s, 6d. Tablet is 
perfumed with Otto of Roses.) A smaller Tablet, unscented, is sold at 6d.; but INSIST on having 


PEARS’, as vilely injurious imitations are often substituted. 
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